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THE COUNCIL OF THE | ™™°Polised by private corporations, it was 
impossible for the Progressives to have made 


INFLUENZA. much progress in the next three years in this 
Tae third County Council, which was elected | direction, but the Moderates are pledged to 
on Saturday in the midst of a severe attack | make no progress at all; therefore, as the 
of the influenza, will bear the traces of the | necessities increase, they will be compelled to 
malady until 1898. ‘The influenza is a increase the rates more and more. that enthusiasm which makes men spend 
Ltroublesome and very disagreeable complaint, Then, secondly, they will be compelled to | laborious days and sleepless nights in the 
ut it is very seldom deadly, and service of the common weal. One 
nothing would be more absurd than is : man who will always attend in his 
to go about shrieking and raving place in the Council, and on Oom- 
as if the County Council had been mittees, is worth three men who 


prostrated by galloping consump- only attend once out of thrice ; and 
tion or a violent attack of Asiatic there are a great many among 


cholera. When the influenza at- the Moderate members of thas lazy, 
tacks the patient, the first im- easygoing description. 

mediate result is to weaken his Hence, although the attack of 
working power; to reduce, by a the influenza is a very awkward 
heavy. percentage, his capacity to and inconvenient thing, especially 
do good work, and to convert him when it assiils the head of a great 
from being an active living force household, such as that of the 
in business and in the home to a London County Council, it is quite 
condition of a more or less fretful, possible we shall discover it to be 
feverish invalid, who coughs and a blessing in disguise ; very much 
sneezes, and who is a source of disguised at pregent, no doubt, 
misery to himself and anxiety and but we shall see, before the three 
worrit to others. This is just what years are over, the Moderates 
the County Council will be. The sobered and steadied by the prac- 
elections which went so heavily tical experience of the onerous 
against us on Saturday have de- responsibilities of the Government 
stroyed our majority, and reduced of London. We shall see one- 
the driving force of the Council half of the present Moderate 
almost to a minimum, but it would phalanx converted to the muni- 
be the height of extreme absurdity cipal ownership of everything that 
to pretend that London will no they can honestly lay their hands 
longer be able to do the good work upon ; and we shall find, we hope 
which it has been doing. As a and believe, a growth of some 
matter of fact, it will be com- civic religion in the ranks of 
pelled by several forces, which our opponents. It is a bad thing 
will operate quite automatically, for parties to be constantly in 


Secondly, they will be unable to alter the 
policy of their predecessors, because even if 
they had been able to command a majority 
of the Council—-which is not the case—the 
Moderates are not to be compared with the 
Progressives in administrative capacity, and 


to refrain from doing nearly all PARASHOVIA, opposition. They become very 
those things which the Moderates A noted Runo singer, and,Miss Clive Bayley’s Finnish servant. bitter, they are apt to be ex- 
wish it to do, and to do those tremely unscrupulous, and they 
things which it was elected not to do. carry on substantially unaltered the policies are able to place the whole responsibility 


To begin with, it will certainly increase the , of the old Council ; they will slow it up here of everything that gces wrong upon the 
rates, It would have done so, even more | and there, and cripple it whenever they get | shoulders of their opponents. As a matter of 
certainly, if the Moderate vote had been m ch | the chance, but in its main lines the policy | fact the Moderates wi'l not control the 
heavier than it is, for an increase of the , willcontinue. This will beso for two reasons. | Council. The majority, thanks to the 
rates is one of the necessities of civilisation. First, because the policy of the County | Aldermen, is still ours, and we shall have to 
The only check upon such increase is the | Council was not invente1 all out of the Pro- | go slow. 

conversion of gas, water, tramways, markets, gressives’ own heads; it was forced upon | Jf our readers think that these considera- 
and other monopolies o/ service into sources them by the necessities of the situation. | tions resemble those by which the fox con- 
of revenue for thecommunity. Owing tothe | These necessities continue, and will compel | vinced himself that the grapes were sour, we 
way in which all those estates ar2 at present ‘the Moderates to do as the Progressives did. | do not object. The fox was a good philosopher. 
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got quite an intimate acquaintance with the 
fauns. There are many curious customs con- 
nected with spinning amongst the Manx 
peasantry. You must always slip your yarn- 
string at night, or else the fauns will make use of 
your wheel. Then it is considered very cruel to 
spin wool until the sheep are asleep.” 

“ For fear they will be psychologically affected, 
I suppose, Miss Bayley ? ” 

“ Yes, I thought it such a pretty fancy, this 
tender consideration for the feelings of the sheep, 
so that one must not spin their wool until they 
are asleep and can know nothing about it. 
While I was in the Isle of Man I lodged in a 
cottage in the very depth of the country, where 
I mixed only with the peasants, studying spin- 
ning and visiting the mills. Shortly after this 
a Finnish lady, distantly connected with me 
through some Scotch cousins, came over here for 
literary work, and upon her return I went back 
with her and spent a year in Finland, studying 
there both literary and industrial questions.” 

THE WOMEN OF FINLAND. 

“T should like to have your impressions about 
the Finnish women, Miss Bayley. They occupy 
a very good position in their country, I believe, 
and have long had privileges which are new to 
women here ?” 

“ Yes, the Finnish women are very advanced 
in all their ideas. They have an excellent status 
in the country. Upon the death of the father 
the daughters share the property equally with 
the sons. It is only by special permission of the 
Grand Duke that an entail can be made. In 
education, too, the women are well in advance, 
and they take up a variety of occupations. The 
majority of the cashiers in the banks are women, 
because of their superior honesty and steadiness. 
I knew one countess who acted daily as an 
accountant in her father’s business. The friend 
with whom I went out took a large share in the 
supervision of her father’s estate of 10,000 acres. 
She was medically trained, and attended to the 
surgical cases amongst the people on the estate. 
At the time of the great famine, a few years ago, 


SPINNING AND WEAVING. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS CLIVE BAYLEY. 


‘© When Adam delved and Eve span 

Where was then the gentleman ?”’ 
Tas familiar adage would seem to imply that 
the art of spinning originated with Eve. No 
record exists, however, to show whether, or when, 
she abandoned the expeditious fig-leaf for the 
more complicated textile fabric. Neither has 
the keenest of fossil hunters discovered embed- 
ded in primary strata, remains which could be 
identified as portions of the spinning-wheel used 
by our first mother. We leave the problem as 
to whether Eve “ span,” unsolved, but that spin- 
ning has been an industry for women from time 
immemorial is generally known. Even within 
the last few years I have visited cottages in a 
remote Scottish village where the old Biddy, in 
her white “ mutch,” sat by the ingle spinning the 
yarn which her gudeman was to weave into 
garments at his handloom standing against the 
kitchen wall. This picture of cottage weaving 
was a relic of former days, only to be met in 
remote districts where ancient customs die hard. 
It is with the object of reviving the home 
industry of spinning and handloom weaving that 
Miss Clive Bayley has started her Weaving 
School in London. 

When I knocked at No. 3, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, and inquired if that was the 
Weaving School, and if Miss Clive Bayley was 
at home, I was met by the bewildering answer, 
“ Ja,” uttered by a dark-haired Finnish peasant 
woman. But as she smiled and held the door 
wide open I interpreted the answer to be in the 
affirmative. Following my guide, whose name I 
afterwards learned was Malin Gustafson, up a 
long stairway, I came into a room which formed 
a striking contrast to fashionable Bond Street. 
There was an old-world look about it. Four 
handlooms stood at one end, and by the fireplace 
was a spinning-wheel with the flax attached, 
Upon the mantelshelf stood a row of tiny models 


altogether 32,000 verses. 


working embroideries. 
dramatic person, and has a song ready for every 
occasion and to fit everything you say. I 
remember one afternoon I was very anxious for 
an early cup of tea, and I said to Parashovia, 
‘The kettle is singing, it will soon boil now.’ 
The poetic fancy of the ‘kettle singing’ awoke 
the song in her, and not until she had gone 
through ‘yards’ of Runos did I get any tea 
made.” 
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They announce a death like this—‘ So-and-so is 
dead, the Lord be praised.’ 

“ Well, to return to my old woman, she learned 
She is now a widow 
and earns her living by reciting the Runos and 
She is a wonderfully 


“You should send for her at once, Miss 


Bayley, she would be a distinct acquisition to 
your weaving school ; ladies would come to learn 
to spin, and remain to listen to Runos!” 


“And apart from her recitations,” continued 


Miss Bayley laughing, “she has a marvellous 
memory for needlework. They have traditional 
patterns in Finland, which have been handed 
down from mother to daughter for the last 600 
years, and many of them are indentical with 
those taken from the clothes found in the ancient 
graves. Parashovia has her head stored with 
these ancient patterns, All the ideas have been 
originally taken from nature ; for instance, there 
is one beautiful pattern which was taken from 
the print of a hen’s foot in the soft ground.” 


PRACTICAL RESULTS. 
“And what is your object, Miss Bayley, in 


starting this weaving school ; do you really think 
it will be advantageous for women to resume 


a lapsed industry ? ” 


‘“T am quite sure of it. I regard it as useful 


from three points of view—the educational, in- 
dustrial, and recreative. 
and the least useful first of all. 
excellent amusement for ladies who want some- 
thing to occupy their minds, and would be an 
admirable cure for hysterical and love-lorn 
damsels, because it would take their minds so 
entirely out of themselves. And I should recom- 


We will take the last 
Spinning is an 


mend readers of THE WomAn’s Sianat who are 
working in temperance matters to introduce 
spinning and weaving into homes for inebriate 
women. I cannot think of anything which 
would better occupy the attention of these un- 
hgppy victims to drink. Doctors strongly re- 
éommend it for the splendid exercise which it 
gives. In spinning you exercise the foot, and in 
weaving, the arms. Rowing is the only other 
recreation which gives the same movement to 
the arms and expands the chest in the same 
way as weaving. Then there is also the artistic 
interest, because women can design and carry 
out their own patterns. 

“From the recreative it merges into the in- 
dustrial. Women in the cottages can learn to 
make the clothing materials for themselves and 
families.” 

“Do you think, Miss Bayley, that this is 
really possible; how can these poor women buy 
looms P ” 

“ The industry is already working well in the 
village of Winterslow, and in the cottages in the 
north of England, and in Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales. A loom which will make anything, from 
a carpet to a linen apron, can be had for two 
pounds ; three or four pounds will purchase an 
excellent one, so you see it is not more expen- 
sive than a cheap sewing machine. Any clever 
mechaniccould make his wife aloom quite readily. 
You see this piece of linen,” continued Miss 
Bayley, showing me a beautifully woven material 
in a very artistic pattern, “ a woman working at 
a loom in her own home could make twenty 
yards of this material for the cost of six shillings. 
That is sufficient proof of the economy of learn- 
ing to weave one’s own material. Then it 13 
everlasting wear. The industry might be mad 
most helpful in large institutions, where the 


of looms, specimens of dyed yarns, and some 
quaint Finnish ornaments. A horse-shoe for 
good luck hung upon the wall, below a picture of 
Miss Clive Bayley’s father. 


SPINNING AND FOLK-LORE. 

Malin Gustafson made a picturesque figure as 
she resumed her seat at the spinning-wheel, her 
foot rising and falling in graceful rhythm to the 
whirr of the wheel, which made a not unmelo- 
dious accompaniment to Miss Clive Bayley’s talk 
as she proceeded to tell me the history of her 
work. 

It should be mentioned that Miss Bayley is 
the daughter of Sir Edward Clive Bayley, so 
well known in Anglo-Indian circles. She was 
born in India, but received her education at 
Belstead, a quaint old school near Ipswich. 
After returning to her home in India she was 
* asked to translate some stanzas of a Finnish 
epic from the German. The poetry was about 
spinning and weaving, and full of such lovely 
fancies that she became fascinated straight away 
with the subject, and desired to know more of 
an industry that was so picturesquely interwoven 
with the folk-lore of Finland. Miss Bayley’s 
interest was further aroused in spinning and 
weaving by Kindergarten work. She was for 
many years the secretary of the Froebel Society, 
and is at present one of its lecturers. 

“And how did you further pursue your 
investigations into this interesting industry P” I 
asked. 

“ At first, like many people, I had a confused 
notion about the difference between spinning and 
weaving; but my ideas on the subject were 
thoroughly cleared up during a stay in the Isle 
of Man. While there I learned to spin and 
weave, studied the folk-lore of the country, and 


she went far north, where the temperature was 
forty degrees below zero (Fah.), and started 
schools and famine relief centres. From what I 
saw, I think that one of our advanced women 
would feel herself quite behind the times if she 
visited Finland. I may add that it is a most 
interesting country to travel in, and has been 
very little explored. Archzeology and folk-lore 
are special subjects of study with me, and in 
Finland I have collected a large amount of in- 
teresting material, which I hope to publish some 
day when my weaving school is fairly started.” 
A RUNO SINGER. 

“ And the Finnish peasant women are well 
skilled in spinning and weaving and needlework 
generally, are they not? Did you spend much 
time amongst them ? ” 

“ Part of the time I lived in a hut in a remote 
district with a wonderful old woman, the most 
noted Runo singer in the district. Her name 
was Parashovia and this is her photograph,” 
continued Miss Bayley as she showed me the 
picture which illustrates this article. “She 
became my servant while I was in Finland, and 
she is just ‘dying,’ to come to me now, but it is 
a great responsibility to bring her over. She 
was born in serfdom in Russia, but obtained her 
liberty by marrying a freeman over the Finnish 
border. She began to learn the songs of her 
country at two years of age, by being taken to 
the weddings, where she -sat in the cottages, 
perched in a corner over the stove. You know 
it is the custom in Finland to hire singers for a 
wedding, to make the bride weep. They sing 
song after song to remind her that all the 
delights of her youth must vanish after her 
wedding day. It isthe custom of the country 
to be joyful at a funeral and doleful at a wedding. 


ieee EEE 
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mates could learn to make the carpets, curtains, the battle of life. Father, mother, 


dresses, house linen and everything in that way. uncle, and the “lodger” spend half 
I should like also to see it carried into the jails. the week in earning money, the other 
I agree with Michael Davitt, that the treadmill | half in drinking it. No wonder Troff 
is a degrading institution, The man who in-, has to resort to “ sneakin’” when Tom 
How ' is hungry or Janie sick. 


vented it should be put to it himself. 
much better to employ the prisoners in a useful 
industry like weaving. 


“Then to come to the third point, its educa- | scrubbed, the whole panes in the window 
tional uses. There is no reason why manual | cleaned, and fresh paper stuffed into the 


work should not be educational and used to train | 


the workers in sleight of hand and artistic ex- 


pression as well as in accuracy and method. | ground,” or in summer to the “cut” 


Manual training is an outcome of the Kinder- 


garten method, that of giving expression to the | was to have gone to the country for a 


idea in the mind by outward form.” 


“As a last question, Miss Bayley, does the ; brought back such glowing tales of the 


art of weaving and spinning take long to 
acquire P” 

“It is very easy to loarn. 
girl in my employ who has picked it up from 
watching others, chiefly. She has had few 
regular lessons. I give lessons here in wool 
carding, spinning, warping, weaving, and design- 
ing, and I can confidently recommend young 
girls wanting occupation, or poor ladies, to study 
this industry. I have orders now which I can- 
not execute for want of workers, and I have also 
a demand for women to go into country districts 
as tenchers. I prefer to train young girls 
sharp from school. The requirements are a good 
general education, intelligence, and to be neat 
and accurate.” 

On my way out I saw an interesting collection 
of Finnish goods which are to be on view at Miss 
Bayley’s forthcoming spinning exhibition, when 
a number of ladies dressed in picturesque peasant 
costume are to show us the charm of a revived 
industry as they sit at their wheels and merrily 
spin. Saran A. TOOLEY. 


IN OUR COURT. 


By Sister KatTHLeEEN. 
PART II. 


Oxe night two children came to the door of 
the Mission Hall. A magic lantern was being 
shown inside. Children are not admitted with- 
ovt their parents, so the bigger girl explained 
that her mother was already inside. “ That’s a 
lie,” said Troff—who was standing near—in 
righteous indignation. “I seed her ‘arf a minute 
ago.” The girl, unabashed, insisted on the truth 
of her statement. “ It’s a lie, an’ yer knows it,” 
repeated Troff, then with growing earnestness ; 
“an’ little girls what tell lies gces to ’ell, an’ gits 
burned up to red-’ot cinders.” The little girl 
departed sadly. 

I have tried to improve Troff's theology, but 
without effect. “The ole woman what mide us 
bread puddin’s when we was sick she telled us what 
God ’ud burn ’em to cinders,” is his unanswerable 
argument. 

Troff's home atmosphere is not by any means 
fitted to prepare him morally or physically for 


-_ 


| 


I have a young | over heels without “no bloomin’ copper 


On Saturday morning it is ‘Troft’s 
duty to clear up, the floor has to be 


cracks. When this is done he is free to 
follow the other boys to the “ buryin’ 


(canal) for a swim. Last summer’ he 


fortnight. The children who did go 
flowers to be had for the picking; of 
the fields where you could tumble head 


chasin’ yer”; of the “ sneaky green grass 
what nipped yer bare legs” (nettles) ; 
till Troff’s heart beat high in anticipa- 
tion. By night he dreamed of it; by 
day he thought of it. Every time | passed 
through the court his eager eyes followed me. 
Was he to be asked to goP One day he sidled 
up to me, and murmured in a most persuasive 
tone, “I’se niver seed the country.” I promised 
he should go if I could get money to pay for 
him; but alas, there were too many sick and 
delicate children to go before Troff’s turn could 
come, and long before his turn came funds were 
exhausted. 

But Polly must not be forgotten. Polly is 
regarded with mixed feelings of tenderness and 


anxiety by the neighbours. Tenderness, because 
her heart is almost too big for so small a child. 
Anxiety, because there is no mischief under the 
sun into which she does not enter with willing 
joy. 

When first I made her acquaintance she was 
illin bed. She had a very clean face and very 
yellow hair. Even in those days, when I thought 
she was too good to be a real child, I often 
thought her hair was not in keeping with her 
meek face and subdued manner. There was 
something characteristic about that hair, though 
it was parted neatly down the middle, and 
brushed back behind her ears. It was not the 
soft curly hair that would have been natural to 
her innocent face. On the contrary, it was 
straight and stiff like so many bristles, and when 


tossed, hung into her eyes, making you think of | 
I really expected her to die, she | 


a skye terrier. 
was so good and patient, but she did not ; she 
got better, and for some months I saw nothing 
of her. One 


up to me with the usual “ Hello!” I replied 
without looking up. “Don’t yer know me P” 
said the child, in an aggrieved voice. I looked, 


but failed to recognise a friend in the wild little 
girl with bare and very ‘dirty legs. She was 
attired in an old red gown, which was evidently 
her only garment, a mat of hair that had once 
been yellow falling over a very grimy face. 


day, as I was searching in my | 
pocket for my latch key, a small figure danced | 
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“V'm Polly,” she explained; and proceeded to 
‘inform me that she had come to reside in the 
court. 

Since that day I have seen numerous sides to 
Polly’s character. First thing in the morning & 
tidy little girl with a clean shining face, her 
yellow hair screwed up into a hard knob on the 
top of her head, and kept in its placo by a big 
hairpin, may be seen meekly playing in the court. 
Scarcely an hour later, a dirty little girl, with 
muddy legs, tear-begrimed face, and with her 
yellow hair falling all over her face, may be seen 
chasing a host of small boys for their lives down 
| the court. 
| hen she will be out in the street, dancing 
i under the horses’ heads, to the horror of the 
passers-by. 

Occasionally I meet her near King’s Uross, 
smiling to her dirty little self as she walks along 
on some business of her own. 

One hot Sunday evening I was standing at 
the door when Polly rushed past in a wildly 
excited state, only pausing a second to show me 
a “farden” someone had given her. The “farden ” 
was in one dirty little hand, and in the other she 
held a cup without a handle. I waited. In a 
few minutes back she came, smiling all over her 
face, with something fin the cup. She offered 
me a “lick,” but I declined; then she stood 
before me, and had a “lick” herself. I ask her 
what it was. “Ice cream,” she said. At that 
magic word several other children gathered round 
her, and watched the next “ lick” with great 
interest. 

Polly took her “ lick” slowly and thoughtfully, 
and then with a burst of generosity, passed the 
cup round the little group fora “ lick apiece.” 
The cup came back to Polly empty, but she 
smiled cheerfully, as if it was just what she had 
expected. 

But Polly has one serious fault: she will not 
“mind Biby.” No doubt it is just as well for 
“ Biby,” and perhaps Polly recognises the fact, 
and refuses to mind it on principle; but the fact 
remains that the baby is left to the care of 
Polly’s brother, while Polly is amusing herself by 
_ teasing the other little girls, or fighting her 
| brother’s battles. If 1 have given the impression 
‘that Polly refuses to perform any household 
duties, I have certainly wronged her, There are 
certain duties that she performs willingly. When 
|“ Biby” is to be minded Polly is nowhere to be 
‘found; but should anyone be wanted to fetch a 
|“ ha’porth of sugar” sho is immediately to the 
\fore. I have watched her bringing home the 
sugar, the quantity diminishing at every step by 
‘a judicious administration of a dirty foretinger 
| previously licked. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. A. F. W. InaraM, | 
Head of the Oxford House, Bethnal Green. 


Tus subject I would bring to your notice is the 
meaning that underlies the phrase “the classes 
and the masses.” To come straight to the point, 
the evil is this, that somehow in our civilisation 
we have violated God's idea of society. God's 
intention, if I may express an opinion, was not 
a state where all should be precisely level and 
equal, but a society where every man as he had 
received, ministered the same one to another. 
As it is, one half of society is drawn together in 
one part of the town; while the other half, 
consisting almost entirely of the poorest, are 
herded together in the other part. 

The first thing that strikes one is the 
ceaseless competition, the perpetual undercut- 
ting of one another day after day and week 
after week. 

The next thing that strikes one forcibly is the 
disorganisation of labour. The classes make a 
fatal mistake when they sneer at or discourage 
trade unionism. What is wanted to stop strikes 
is that all trades should be completely organised ; 
and not the men only, but the masters too. 
Then there will be little difficulty in both sides 
coming to terms. 

Another result of the division of the classes 
and the masses is the overcrowding of the 
latter. 

It is all vory well t> say thut these people do 
not care. They do care; but are obliged to put 
up with it. A favourite saying with them is, 
“ Well, a rat in a hole is better than a rat out of 
a hole anyhow.” Could an expression be more 
pathetic ? 

Then there is class bitterness, Can you 
wonder at it? If you lived in such surroundings 
as those described, and then came up in the 
season to Hyde Park, and saw money apparently 
flung here and there without regard—poured out 
like water upon mere amusement—would you not 
feel bitter in regard to those who, so long as 
there is no revolution, are willing to let things 
drift ? 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the tyranny 
of the drink traffic. The evil is daily before us 
in the ruin it brings upon the home; children 
being made motherless or fatherless, and husband 
or wife desolate. But ameliorate the conditions 
under which they live, and much of the craving 
will disappear. 

There is also the question of early marriages. 
If a boy has dropped out of your circle of clubs 
or classes—and among a group of five or six 
hundred this is not at first recognised—you are 
almost certain to find that he has married some 
girl of seventeen or eighteen, and is bringing up, 
amidst poverty and disease, puny, unhealthy chil- 
dren which are a disgrace to civilisation. 

Lastly, there is paganism. The amount of 
paganism amongst the masses is deplorable. Large 
numbers have never uttered a prayer for ten or 
twenty years; and among the hundreds of men 
who stand round me in Victoria Park on Sunday 
afternoons in the summer, I know perfectly well 
that not one in ten ever enters any place of 
worship. Paganism! It is not so much dis- 
belief, not so much atheism, as absolute indiffer- 
ence to all religion. 

And now to roughly sketch in some degree a 
remedy for such a state of things as I have been 
describing. It is perfectly obvious that the evil 
must be faced. It is suicidal, it is unchris- 
tian to ignore it. It is suicidal because if 
anarchism and atheism are not yet full-blown 
growths, this is the soil in which to develop 
them. 
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Let me sketch what has already been achieved 
or attempted by the classes on behalf of those 
in the East End. It was ten years ago, that in 
the midst of her colleges, her education, her 
refinement, Oxford heard the bitter cry of outcast 
London. Since then has sprung up the Oxford 


-House in Bethnal Green, and not only the 


Oxford House, but a number of public school and 
college missions have been started, all doing good 
work, and all proving that the classes have in 
some measure recognised their responsibilities. 
But the classes are sadly mistaken if they think 
their work is sufficient. It is as if they were 
put there to act the part of a moral police force 
to prevent the outburst of a revolution. What 
is wanted is personal action, personal self- 
sacrifice, personal sympathy from the laymen of 
the better classes. It is impossible to fully 
estimate the good that has been done, and can 
be done, by these workers. 

What does a Settlement do? It first of all 
backs up the existing organisations in the 
district. A teacher if needed is supplied to the 
Sunday-school. Visitors are sent to look after 
the sick in hospitals or in their own homes. 
Help can be given to the Charity Organisation 
Society or the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor, and so on. But how can 
a Settlement deal with the various evils I have 
brought before you? How can we deal with 
this ceaseless competition, for instance? How 
can we deal with the terrible monotony of life ? 
Well, not at all adequately ; but what could be 
done has been done. Comfortable club-rooms 
have been provided where women, children, and 
girls can come and spend their evenings amid 
bright surroundings and in good company. 
There are clubs for all grades; indeed, in one 
the members almost all belong to the criminal 
class. The fact that we have hundreds coming 
to these various clubs is sufficient proof that 
they can be made efticient counter-attractions to 
the public-house. In spite of the fact that no 
intoxicating drink of any kind is sold, large 
numbers pour into them every night. 

Then for the very poor, for the stragglers in 
the labour army, for those who have “gone 
under,” a shelter has been provided, and a 
helping hand held out. As to overcrowding, 
untold good can be done by workers in these 
Settlements on behalf of sanitary reform. They 
can shield lodgers from the consequences of 
making a complaint, by themselves making the 
complaint to the vestry. Much friction can be 
avoided, and a great good done by helping to 
investigate cases for the public authority of the 
district. 

These Settlements are also instrumental in 
dispelling the class bitterness between rich and 
poor. As to the driok trafic, nothing is a better 
testimonial of our work than that it has had the 
effect of decreasing the public-house trade, and 
makes the publican consider the advisability of 
moving further off. Turning to the subject of 
early marriages, I know as one who ties the knot 
of our club members that where they used to ask 
to be married when about eighteen or nineteen, 
they now never think of marrying before they 
are twenty-five or twenty-six, and can start 
housekeeping with a little money. 

But after all, these efforts are only pioneer. 
They are nothing to what will take place in 
future. We can, however, say this: our work 
has gone home to the hearts of those whose 
hurd conditions it has been our endeavour tu 
ameliorate. 

What we want is not cynical criticism, or 
damping with faint praise, but the real, hearty 
sympathy of brothers and sisters. Then shall 
we have one day the classes and masses fused 
together in a brotherhood which nothing can 
separate, andjinto a democracy which shall rule 
the world. 


Council, giving them a majority of six. 


Marcu 7, 1896, 


BLACK SATURDAY 
EXPLAINED. 


Tus London County Council election is at last 
over—and has ended in disaster. Last week the 
Progressives on the Council were in a majority 
of forty-five ; this week they have no majority at 
all, The two parties, Moderate and Progressive, 
are exactly equal, the Moderates having gained 
twenty-four seats and the Progressives one 


seat. 

This is, of course, excluding the aldermen. 
There are nineteen aldermen in the Council, of 
whom nine retire this year. Of the ten who are 
left, two are Moderates, ro that the Progressives 
will have eight aldermen at least in the new 
It is 
possible that this majority may be added to by 


the election of the new aldermen—but what of 


that? It is none the less a disaster, and a very 


severe one, that we have decreased, instead of 


increasing our poll, while the Moderates have 
actually added to the number of votes recorded 
in their favour in 1892. 

We seem to have come to a point at which 


“thus far and no farther” has been spoken, and 


it may be as well for us to review the situation 


to ascertain the causes of the reaction, and 
endeavour to discover in how far tho result will 
affect the cause of progress in general and the 


woman movement in particular. 

The causes are not far to seek, The Moderate 
gains in the middle class quarters may be 
largely accounted for by the z2al with which 
‘raising the rates” wa3 used as a party cry. 


The small householder, who sees that the rates 


are rising, and who has neither time nor in- 
clination to go thoroughly into the matter 


to find out why, is very easily persuaded 


that his only hope lies in the Moderate party. 
But then it is not only in the “ respectable” 
divisions that we have lost. St. George’s-in-the- 
East, Rotherhithe, Mile End, Woolwich have all 
returned Moderate representatives. The working 
classes who inhabit those divisions must surely, 
one would think, have been blind not to see 
where their true interests lay. But the working 
class voter has been tired out lately with elec- 
tions, and the keen distress which has been the 
result of the frost must have benumbed his facul- 
ties to a large degree. He, too, like the small 
householder, has no leisure to inquire into 
causes, and, unless vigorously canvassed ani 
bombarded with leaflets into a due sense of his 
duty, is likely to leave that duty undone and 
abstain from voting. 

We are still far from the ideal state in 
which every man will have leisure enough to 
be able to study large questions of citizenship at 
first hand. What chance is there that the aver- 
age working man or woman at the present time, 
working ten or twelve hours daily, will have 
energy or enthusiasm enough left to make him or 
her capable of forming a sound judgment on any 
debated political or social point ? Therefore, un- 
fortunately the result of a modern election 
largely depends on the amount of work put into 
it, and after an autumn spent in School Board, 
Vestry, and Guardian elections, it is little wonder 
that many who would otherwise have worked 
thought that, after all, their assistance would not 
be missed, and hence the disaster. 

Then we were not opposed by an indifferent or 
lazy enemy. The Moderates were fighting for 
dear life, backed by the representatives of the 
liquor trade, the water monopolists, the ground 
landiords—in short, by every vested interest, 
which had nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by the return of the Progressives to power. 

But enough of the causes, what will be the 
results? There can be no doubt that it will be 
impossible for the Progressives to do much, 
crippled as they are, during the next three years. 
Progress has been checked, and if they hold their 
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own it is probable that will be as much as they 
can do. The “ Victory of Common Sense,” as 
the St. James's Gazette calls the Moderate 
triumph, may even check such large undertak- 
ings as the purchasing of the Water Companies, 
the Unification of London, and the taxation of 
ground values. These may affect the cause of 
progress in general, but in what way can they 
affect the woman movement ? 

As recent writers have been pointing out, any- 
thing which affects the labour cause must affect 
the woman movement. The interests of women 
are not confined to the upper or middle class 
few who lead in social reforms, but are general to 
the whole mass of women workers throughout 
the country. Andany check to the industrial and 
moral improvement of the working classes neces- 
sarily means a check to the woman movement. 
In the immediate future the Moderate victory may 
mean a step back or a pause to women’s advance. 
For there can be no doubt that the Progressives 
were warmly in favour of women councillors, and 
had every intention of bringing this point forward 
during the session. The Moderates are opposed 
to this reform, and were the means of uriseating 
the first women who sat on the Council. It is, 
therefore, vain to expect any immediate change 
in this matter, and possibly it will be a great 
many years before women are allowed to 
take their share in the central government of 
London. Hitherto we have only considered the 
pessimistic side to the Progressive reverse. 
Surely there must bea brighter side also ? This 
may not be found in the contemplation of the 
immediate disaster but in the future results, 
Prosperity, if continued, is likely to lead to 
laziness with the average individual. And it 
may be that on the whole it will be good for us 
to pause for a time and think out what we really 
want and how weateto get it. Looking at pro- 
gress from a larger point of view than the work of 
the County Council, we want many reforms which 
mavy women think need few arguments in their 
favour. We want reform in the liquor traffic 
by means of a National Local Option Bill. How 
are we going to make the working man vote for 
the abolition of the public-house? What are 
we going to offer him in exchange? We want 
Woman’s Suffrage. How are we going to make 
those women who at present have the power of 
voting, exercise it? Even if they do exercise 
the power, how are we to insure that it is 
exercised in the right direction? In short, how 
are people to be taught what is the right cause, 
and how, even if convinced, are they to be 
induced to work for it P The need for education 
in citizenship must be apparent to every one 
who has worked in the recent elections, When 
the general impression of the powers exercised 
by the L.C.C. or the local bodies is so vague, 
that the Council is often considered the 
authority for road-sweeping, and the vestries are 
supposed to be responsible for the care of the 
sick poor, how can we expect a rational judg- 
ment on intricate matters of finance or large 
questions of Imperial policy? What we really 
need is more knowledge, both intellectual and 
moral ; and if our defeat on Saturday will only 
bring this home to us will it not havea brighter 
side? If the women’s organisations in London 
would systematically work for the next three 
years with the mutto, ‘Educate, Agitate, 
Organise,” with the firm resolve to live up to 
that motto, there can be no doubt that the 
result of the next L.C.C. election in 1898 
will be very different. For we must 
eventually fall back on cold reason in social 
matters ; and though an election may be carried 
in a wave of enthusiasm and emotion, if the 
good is to be permanent we must prove that it 
isa good, and make it apparent even to the 
‘meanest intelligence” that we have logical 
and rational reasons for believing in and working 
for Progress, 


A PROFESSION FOR 
WOMEN: PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By ADELINE ANNING. 

A MONTH or two ago a very interesting and 
amusing account was published in an Irish paper 
of a meeting of the College Historical Society in 
Dublin, when “ The Position of Women, Social 
and Political” was the subject under discussion, 
and at which most of those who gave their views 
were apparently possessed by the idea that a 
woman had to choose between becoming a 
telegraph clerk, a typewriter !—not a typist —or a 
nurse. 

We are sorry that civilisation has advanced no 
further than this in Dublin. On this side of the 
water we are learning that there are very few 
professions or employments—call them what you 
will—into which women caunot enter if they 
choose. Adequate equipment is the most im- 
portant qualification now-a-days when every 
profession is opening its door to women. It is 
not always the clever and talented people who 
are the most successful; rather those who are 
best and most thoroughly equipped. 


SPECIALISE ! SPECIALISB! SPECIALISE ! 

What is the trend of the times calling us to 
do ? Specialise! specialise! specialise! As Miss 
Barnett says in her book on “The Training of 
Girls for Work,” “ Every girl ought to be taught 
to do one sort of work so well that the world 
will readily pay her money for doing it should 
she need the money.” 

In the choice of a profession one great aim 
should be to keep away from the crowd. Work 
with a future rather than with a past should be 
sought for, and this essential surely is to be 
found in photography. 

In Pope’s oft quoted line we are told that 
character, which is man, is the proper study of 
mankind. Then in photography there is an 
opportunity to prosecute that study in a more 
or less scientific manner, for there undoubtedly 
are, in this profession, quite special opportunities 
for seeing character at its best and worst. 

There are but few professional women photo- 
graphers in London. Miss Alice Hughes, has 
been pre-eminently successful. But although 
London is by no means over-stocked, there are 
excellent openings where women might do well 
in the country, or, possibly better still, at the 
seaside. 

THEN AND NOW. 

In the old days the photographer tramped the 
fields with his tent and laboratory strapped upon 
his back, and when anything presented itself as 
being “ takeable,” the apparatus was unloosened, 
the mysterious shrouded figure on three legs fixed 
its one eye, and, hey, presto! he had his view. 
Many a pretty scene must rise up before us as 
we think of those times. The cottage far 
away in Devonshire covered with roses and 
honeysuckle ; the bright flowers in the little 
garden, holly-hocks, stocks, and sweet peas ; 
two or three sturdy youngsters standing shyly 
against the gate as they say—probably with 
their mouths full—‘‘ Take me too, mister,— 
take me too”; the busy mother at the door 
with arms bare to the elbow, fresh from her 
wash-tub—all go to make a quaint and homely 
picture—realistic we should call it to-day—a 
triumph of amateur art. 

But we are more technical now, and not so 
easily satisfied, although one cannot but think 
tenderly of the old times, when we fostered our 
artistic sense at the sacrifice of art. The artistic 
sense is not, as we used to think it, the first 
requisite in photography. It is necessary, of 
course, in arranging the details of the picture. 

THE ABSOLUTE ESSENTIALS, 

For instance, in the matter of costume, it is 
frequently advisable to alter or re-arrange 
the dress of the sitter, and here taste and 


judgment are needed ; light colouring and soft 
draperies play by no means an unimportant part 
in the making of a pretty and graceful picture, 
but a trained eye is wanted to choose and refuse 
these accessories, and t» adjust them against an 
appropriate background. In every part of the 
profession, technical excellence is required, a 
knowledge of drawing, and the capacity for 
taking pains. 

These are the absolute essentials, and without 
them any woman would be making a disastrous 
mistake in taking up photography as a profes- 
sion. For the amateur who is content with 
resemblance, and disregards the charm of artistic 
detail, and one who has no desire to gain 
appreciation beyond the circle of his immediate 
family, training does not matter. But the pro- 
fessional must understand that it is necessary to 
begin at the beginning and serve the preliminary 
apprenticeship. 

HOW TO BEGIN. 

There is no better way of starting than by 
attending the classes at the Polytechnic. 
Miss Hughes, whose name has already been 
mentioned, secured her elementary , training 
at this school, where the teacher is an able 
man happily possessed of that “ infinite capacity 
for taking pains” which is the genius of 
photography, as of every other branch of work. 

Much ignorance prevails even now about the 
methods of photography. There are still many 
people, more or less enlightened—rather less 
than more, one is inclined to think—who imagine 
you have simply to take a camera, turn on the 
tap, as it were, and, lo and behold! you have 
your photograph. They do not realise how 
many processes have to be gone through before 
the photograph is finished. There is, first the 
actual taking, then the developing, or bringing 
out of the latent image that which has been im- 
pressed on the negative plate. This is usually 
done by the use of pyrogallic acid, other 
chemicals being used to assist the development 
when necessary. Spotting is simply touching 
out pinholes or other small defects in the nega- 
tives or prints, while the toning is preparing the 
paper with certain chemicals which replaces the 
silver image with a gold one; the boxing and 
mounting, as everyone knows, is simply fixing 
the photographs on to the cards. As may be 
readily understood, all these processes require 
care, skill, and judgment. 

NOT A MISTAKEN IDEA. 

And yet, after all, it is not an altogether mis- 
taken idea that “anyone can take a photo- 
graph.” Anyone can, but the result would not 
be a picture. To those who aspire to make 
artistic pictures, photography means a study of 
art principles, a constant outlook for subjects 
and combinations, perseverance and hard work, 
with a proper appreciation of disappointments 
and failures. These last are particularly bene- 
ficial. As a lady said not very long ago, speak- 
ing of photography, “ All I have learned was by 
experience, and some of my failures have proved 
the most interesting and amusing part of my 
work,” 

A SUGGESTION. 

In a family where there are several daughters 
it would be an excellent thing fur two, or even 
three, to go through the necessary training, and 
then to open a studio at the seaside. ne sister 
might take the photographs, another could do 
the retouching, while the third might under- 
take the printing. ‘This would be a fair division 
of labour and a very pleasant one, and would, in 
the course of time, prove a remunerative way of 
earning a living. lor the start a certain capital 
would be required, as the accessories are many 
und the plant is exponsive. But no well- 
equipped enthusiast in the profession need fear 
failure. As in other professions, although photo- 
graphy is crowded below stairs, there is plenty of 
room in the upper storey. 
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Nine out of the nineteen aldermen have to be 
elected. Of the ten who remain, only two are 
Moderates. This gives the Progressives the 
power of electing the Chairman. But when it 
comes to the case of electing the aldermen, as 
only the Councillors may vote, the final decision 
rests with the casting vote of the Chairman. . If 
he used that power in the interests of his party 
that would give seventy-six Progressives and 
sixty-one Moderates for the next year. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The result of the County Council election is 
disappointing, but in no sense disheartening. 
There are some who would have us believe that 
London has been given over body and soul to 
the reactionaries for the next three years. This 
is not the case. The Council cannot go back 
upon the beneficent reforms already accom- 
plished. Indeed, it is safe to assume that there 
will, on the whole, be little change in policy. 
In the long run, this temporary rebuff will work 
out for the highest interests of the people. It 
will cause the Progressives to gird up their loins 
afresh ; and it has already laid bare the frothy 
pretensions of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion and the mis-called Independent Labour 
party. The mysteriousness of the one and the 
abstention from the poll of the other have taught 
many a waverer a much needed lesson, and if 
we mistake not will have the effect of knitting 
still closer the bond of progressive fellowship. 
Next election differences of opinion on detail will 
be merged in a firmer, more loyal adherence to 
the great principles of progress. 


We do not agree with those who have 
denounced the apathy of the working men and 
women as mainly responsible for our reverse. No 
doubt it is partially true. But our registration 
system has defrauded many of votes who were 
able to record them at the School Board election. 
Moreover, the deplorable result of the poll in the 
poorer districts, both south and east, may to a 
larger extent than is generally supposed, be 
accounted for by the peculiarly acute poverty 
consequent on the severity of the weather. 
When people are hungry and cold, and surrounded 
with children clamouring for food, they have but 
little time for considering the great but indirect 
benefits of the County Council. 


The result of the poll has been a tie, fifty-nine 
Progressives and fifty-nine Moderates, 2.¢., a 
reactionary gain of twenty-fouz since last election. 


But the quality above all others requisite in 
a chairman is impartiality and love of fair play. 
We believe that no man will be found to thus 
snatch a party advantage at the expense of a loss 
of moral power. The absence from England of 
two Moderates, the influenza plague, and other 
causes may win a victory for the Progressives, 
but it is more than probable, at least if Sir John 
Hutton be re-elected Chairman, that a com- 
promise will be arrived at by giving the Moderates 
four aldermen and the Progressives five. This 
would still give the Progressives a working 
majority of seven. 


There is much for which to be grateful, and 
still something to desire, in the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Asquith, “to amend and extend the law 
relating to factories and workshops.” It is good 
news that bakeries and laundries where machinery 
is employed are to be brought under the 
provisions of the proposed Act. Gratifying is it, 
too, that sufficient cubio space for each person 
in a factory is to be insisted upon, that all 
children are to be prohibited from cleaning 
machinery when in motion, that steps are to be 
taken to check sweating, and that no boy or 
girl under eighteen is to work overtime. 


It is to be regretted, however, that adult 
women are still classified for the purposes of this 
Act with young persons in the matter of over- 
time. By no system of reasoning can we agree 
with those who maintain that such provision 
will tend to level up women’s wages to those of 
men. We hold that it must have a diametrically 
opposite effect. Better would it be if regula- 
tions against overtime were made for men as 
well as for women. We have not yet seen the 
Bill in print, but judging from the Home 
Secretary’s speech the much needed legislation 
as it affects dangerous trades is to apply equally 
tomen and women. It is deeply to be regretted, 
and no one regrets it more than Mr. Asquith 
himself, that the age of the employment of 
children is not raised. In this matter he con- 
fesses that he has bowed to what he believes to 
be popular opinion. In aiming at making the 
Bill of a non-controversial character, something 
has naturally been sacrificed to the chance of 
passing a number of beneficent and useful pro- 
visions, 


Death has snatched from our midst « veteran 
of whom Scotland may justly be proud. The 
noble head, finely chiselled features, and plaided 
figure of Professor Blackie, poet and philosopher, 
were almost as familiar in Piccadilly as in his 
own classic city. Edinburgh has lost in her 
modern Greek not only a great scholar and 
linguist, but one of her most noble-hearted and 
public-spirited citizens. Women owe the late 
professor a special debt of gratitude. He stood 
by them in the pioneer days when they were 
seeking admission to the University, although, 
as he said, after the disgraceful riot of the male 
medical students, “we may indeed say that we 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus.” To a 
large inner circle he was known as a man of a 
deeply spiritual nature, one who realised that 
there is no death, but only a swift transition to 
a more beautiful Beyond. 


The most interesting subject discussed by the 
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Select Committee on the Unemployed is the 
scheme put forward by Mr. Hills, chairman of 
the West Ham Relief Committee. It was sub- 
mitted in the shape of a measure, entitled, “ A 
Bill to Provide for the Economical Administra- 
tion of Relief.” Under its provisions every 
district with a population of not less than 10,000 
would form a relief committee, which shall 
administer funds, partly raised by voluntary 
subscription and partly from the rates and the 
Imperial exchequer. Each county shall organise 
its own relief works, reports of which shall be 
presented both to the Local Government Board 
and to Parliament. Stringent rules, too, are 
laid down, confining the relief to those who 
have resided at least a year in the district. 


Mr. Hills’ faith in his scheme is unbounded. 
He generously proposes, if the Bill can be carried 
into law, to organise the whole country at his 
own expense before next November, confident 
that the perennial winter distress may speedily 
become a thing of the past. Admirable as the 
proposals are in most details, difficulties arise 
from the fact that the rate of wages is not to 
exceed two-thirds of the current rate of a given 
district. This the trade unionists will strenu- 
ously oppose, as they have already done in West 
Ham. On the other hand, “relief works” are 
in addition to, and not in substitution for, 
ordinary employment, and any idea of sweating 


is eliminated by the plan of dividing all balance 


of profits amongst the workers in proportion to 


the wages earned by them. 


The resolutions passed at recent meetings of 


the Country Brewers’ Society and the National 
Trade Defence Fund, with regard to the Grecers’ 
Licences Bill, have made it abundantly apparent 
that Mr. D. A. Thomas will meet with the most 
strenuous opposition from the supporters of the 
liquor traffic. The reason for this line of action 
is definitely stated to be “as no provision is 
made for compensation on account of disturbance 
and injury to the market value of the properties 
affected, such as is claimed by brewers and 
licensed victuallers, when similar proposals 
affecting their own interests are under considera- 
tion.” This is what might be expected. But 
in the midst of organised opposition there is still 
much to encourage. 


Best of all was the Colchester election, for the 


more the result is analysed the more clearly 
apparent is it that this one victory for the 
Government in the midst of a succession of 
defeats was due to the uncompromising attitudes 
of the rival candidates for and against the Liquor 
Traffic (Local Control) Bill. Our friends of the 


United Kingdom Alliance are fully justified in 


their conclusion that Sir W. D. Pearson’s return 


was mainly due to the enthusiasm he roused in 


the ranks of the temperance party. One such 


fact should stimulate Sir Wm. Harcourt as 
nothing else has done since the general election. 


According to the Echo, a curious influenza 
experience has just befallen a young lady resi- 
dent in South London. She was stricken down 
by the malady, and summoned the family doctor. 
He attended and prescribed for her, but on the 
following day, to her surprise, another medical 
man of the district put in an appearance. Hoe 
explained that his friend had himself been seized, 
and he had therefore taken over the other’s 
practice temporarily, and was carrying it on as 
well as his own. On the following day a new 
doctor attended her, as both the previous medical 
men were attacked ; and three days later a fourth 
appeared at her bedside for a like reason. She 
now finds some distraction in her sickness by 
speculating whether the influenza or the local 
practitioners will last the longer. 
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A sum of 700,000 roubles has been voluntarilY 
contributed to the Women’s Institute of Medi- 
cine at St. Petersburg, one lady having pledged 
herself to give 5,000 roubles a year. 

* * * 


In introducing the subject of “The New 
Journalism ” to the Pioneers last Thursday, Miss 
March Phillips said she felt like the lady who 
sold mufiins for a living, who cried very softly 
and hoped no one heard her. But this modesty 
was misplaced ; it happened happily to be my lot 
to be at Bruton Street that evening, and it was 
with keen interest that I listened to her bright 
and suggestive remarks. 

* * * 


‘“‘The New Journalism,” says Miss March 
Phillips, ‘‘is that easy personal style, that trick 
of bright, colloquial language, that wealth of 
intimate and picturesque detail, that determina- 
tion to amuse, arrest, and, if possible, startle ; 
which has transformed the Press during the past 
fifteen years ; ” and the new journalist is a creator: 
he has created the trade by which he lives. Now 
Miss March Phillips becomes stern, and she 
makes various charges. Of the interviewer, she 
says, ‘‘he begins with the Prince of Wales and 
Mr. Gladstone, and ends with any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry who has a front door to get behind.” The 
ladies’ page, too, comes in for special censure, 
and those “ dear, silly, charming little daughters 
of Eve,” if there were any present, must have 
felt unhappy; while the average editor was 
charged with cherishing as an article of faith the 
idea that the average woman cared only for dress 
and cookery recipes. 

* * * 


But Miss March Phillips was not one-sided ; 
she appealed to both atlitor and journalists, 
bidding them beware of sacrificing reality and 
earnestness to the desire to be entertaining. 
She then “tunes her harp to lighter lays,” and 
we have a glimpse of another picture, in which 
editors are strong and independent enough to 
resist the temptation to bid for the baser kind of 

pularity, where they work shoulder to shoulder 
in long continued patience, with talented writers, 
to hold up the standard at all costs, to hold on to 
what they feel to be good, what they believe to 
be true, working less for love of gain and more 
for love of humanity. But, alas! until editors 
are more independent of their public, this picture 
cannot be reali 


land, who is well known in these counties as an 
effective and interesting speaker, will take a 
large, if not the principal share, in this work of 
missioning the West of England. 

* * * 


“Colleges for Women in America ” is the sub- 
ject of an interesting and useful article in the 
National Observer, from which we gather that, 
whether or not America is ahead of England in 
its provision for the higher or university educa- 
tion of women, it may safely claim priority in 
the matter, for women entered Oberlin, the first 
mixed college in the States, in 1835, and Vassar, 
the earliest college for women, in 1866, when 
neither Girton nor Newnham was in existence. 
In numbers, again, America has the advantage, 
for it is estimated that about 50,000 women are 
receiving a college education, and of these 11,992 
belong to the women’s colleges. Of the four 
leading colleges, Wellesley has 700 students, 
Smith 696, Vassar 430, and Bryn Mawr 194. Yet, 
in spite of the prevalence of co-education in 
America, women are still excluded from some 
of the best colleges and universities, such as 
John Hopkins’ and Yale. 

* * * 


It is interesting to note, however, that 
American students who have obtained the 
best education that their own colleges can 
give, frequently come over to English colleges 
where they work through the complete 
course. The writer of the article points out 
that one defect in the college life of American 
girls is that the arrangements are too much after 
the fashion of a boarding school, and do not 
allow sufficient scope for the development of in- 
dividual character. The girls are expected to 
retire to bed at a fixed hour, and to take a definite 
amount of exercise each day, and they do not 
each have a separate study. Finally, the con- 
clusion is that the best colleges in England are 
ahead of American colleges, but not in the 
matter of post-graduate courses, where they are 
less fettered by examinations, and consequently 
admit of a certain amount of original work. 

* * + 


The leading spirit of the American Women’s 
Club in Paris is Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, who takes 
it upon herself to be responsible for rent and 
taxes. The rooms of this club are situated in a 
small street which connects the Rue Notre Dame 
des Champs with the Boulevard Mont Parnasse. 
The restaurant prices are very moderate, and 
the members of the club are “at home” every 
Thursday. 


Concerning Women. 


At the meeting of the Women Lecturers’ 
Association, held last Friday afternoon at Dr. 
Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, the chair was 
taken by the Earl of Stamford who spoke en- 
couragingly and appreciatively of the aim of this 
society in its endeavours to open up a new field 
of work for educated women. Mrs. Scharlieb, 
MD., afterwards gave an address in which she 
stated that one of the reasons why men’s nerves 
were steadier than those of women was owing to 
the occupations they followed. Amongst the 
other speakers was a lady who, speaking on the 
subject of healthy and artistic costume, pointed 
out the appalling fact that few women in Kurope 
were not deformed, and this was only owing to 
their own carelessness and negligence in dress. 

* * # 

M. Augustin Filon has published the result 
of his observations on English character, and 
especially that of English women, in a curious 
little book entitled ‘‘ Notes upon London.” He 
explains that the strange phenomenon which is 
upsetting Great Britain at the present time, is 
what he calls the “ dé/éminisation,” or “ masculini- 
sation ” of the English woman, or in other words 
that she is trying to change her sex. The in- 
dictments brought against English women are 
many and sundry; although on the whole the 
writer is inclined to believe there is much 
good as well as some harm in the New Woman 
movement. M. Filon says, apparently regret- 
fully, that the English girl of to-day is “‘ utterly 
unlike the sentimental, languishing creature of 
the old ‘‘ Keepsakes.” But one would ask, Is it 
not well that the days of Lydia Languish are no 
more ? 


* * * 

At the Evangelical Social Congress which is 
shortly to be held at Erfurt, Germany, a strong 
line will be taken as regards the position of 
women. A programme is to be issued, from which 
it will be seen that it is a matter of regret to the 
Congressto observe that the social democratsonly, 
are supporting the women’s movement ; and they 
suggest that a Liberal and Conservative Chris- 
tian centre should be formed and attached to 
the Congress for the organisation of women. 
The practical aims of that organisation should 
be: (1) The procuring of wider fields of profes- 
sional and industrial activities foc women ; (2) 
The opening of Universities to women, both as 
students and as professors; (3) The procuring of 
female Government inspectors of factories. 

* * * 

The Belgian League for Women’s Rights 
have issued an appeal to the big shops at 
Brussels, begging the proprietors and mana- 
gers to allow their women employées to have 
seats so that they may sit down during the day. 
The shopkeepers, however, have declined, on the 


plea that their rich lady customers would object 
to find the girls seated. The League, not think- 
ing this a sufficient reason, are now issuing a 
circular for signature amongst those who wish 
to help to secure seats for the employées, asking 
them to boycott the shopkeepers that prove 
obdurate. 


* *& 


The ‘‘ new women,” too, were brought to the 
fore. They were described as the women who 
made possible a larger life, who opened up new 
hopes and aspirations to their sisters. Such 
women as Florence Nightingale, Miss Cons, and 
Beatrice Webb, these women are praised with 
no ungenerous hand ; but upon women as a 
body attacks are made, skits are written, and 
ridicule is showered. But Miss March Phillips 
admitted that many women are taxed not with- 
out reason, with having no sense of humour, with 
driving theories to conclusions of which they can 
neither see nor appreciate the comic outcome. 
And, finally, Miss March Phillips tells us that 
the new woman is falling foul of ‘‘the new 
journalism.” 


* *& & 


The problem of finding » new branch of 
employment for women has been agitating the 
mind of the Russians, and they have now taken 
a somewhat novel step. At the last meeting of 
the administrative boards of the street tram- 
ways of Tiflis, the capital of the Caucasus, it 
was resolved to make the experiment of employ- 
ing women as tramway conductors. Up to the 
present, however, a few women only have been 
appointed as conductors of vehicles which ply 
upon less crowded routes. One of the regulations 
4 this new ordinance is that in no case must 
the number of women employed amount to more 
than one half of the whole number of licensed 
conductors. 


* &* & 


The debate was then thrown open, but for a 
time there was silence. Apparently, as the 
chairwoman said, the ‘fish were shy.” ‘No; 
satisfied, not shy,” said a voice in the audience ; 
but after a few moments new charges were 
hurled against the new journalist. One 
lady bravely confessed to a weakness for head- 
lines and halfpenny papers, and then Mrs. 
Arnold White declared that the new journalism 
was a power in the land, that the Press of to-day 
wielded a sceptre stronger than that of any other 
power. There had been new journalism in the 
days of the ancients. Were not the prophets 
the new journalists of their times’ Were not 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah the W. T. Steads of their 
day ? 


* * & 


“The Society of Trained Masseuses” of which 
Mrs. Arthur is the hon. sec., has been formed in 
order to improve the training, and organise an in- 
dependent examination for competent masseuses. 
Examinations are held periodically by the 
Council for the candidates who are examined in 
the theory and practice of massage by two 


ee * examiners other than their own instructors. 


It has often been urged by the opponents to 
woman’s suffrage, that as women do not risk 
their lives by fighting for their country, they 
are not entitled to the suffrage. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to know that when Deputy 
Bebel introduced the Women’s Emancipation 
Bill into the Reichstag last month, he pointed 
out that between 1816 and 1876 three hundred 
and twenty-two thousand women had died in 
childbirth ; thus there was a greater mortality 
amongst women in this way than the wars had 
caused amongst men. Deputy Bebel contended, 
therefore, that this fact alone ought already to 
have entitled women ta equal civic rights. 


woe -- 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL.) 
Batley —Mrs. Joshua Taylor. 
Carnarvon—*G wyneth Vaughan. 
Dewsbury—Mrs. Vatley. 
Huddersfield—*Mrs. G. B. Woodhead, *Mrs. 
Roebuck, Mrs. Charles Hirst, 
Mrs. Hall, Mrs. John Pyrah, 
Mrs. J. W. Cocking, Miss 
Siddon, Miss A. D. Robinson. 
Liversedge— Mrs. R. F. Sheard. 
* Names marked thu. wie members of the B.W.T.A, 


* & & 


Miss Alison Garland, of Plymouth, has been 
added to the National Reform Union list of 
lecturers, which is just now devoting its energies 
especially to the dissemination of facts and 
arguments on the question of the House of Lords. 
It is intended to hold a series of meetings in 
Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall; when Miss Gar- 
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THE FACTORY ACTS. 


HOW THEY REGARD WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


By C. 8S. Bremner. 


Tue Factory Acts were primarily intended for 
the protection of women and children as regards 
the hours of labour, working overtime, the 
enforcement of certsin sanitary regulations, the 
observance of public holidays, of proper meal 
hours, reports of accidents to the authorities, 
and so forth. 

In legislation it is the way of the Anglo- 
Saxon—marcher a titons. A fine big thorough- 
going Bill, completely covering the ground, and 
not requiring a dozen amendments within as 
many years, is foreign to the genius of our race. 
There are Factory Acts by the dozen, passed in 
1801, 1846, 1878, 1891, and a great many minor 
ones in between these r dates, not to 
mention the Factory Act of 1895, which even 
now Mr. Asquith is busy hatching. 

WHO ADMINISTER THEM ? 

And these numerous Acts, with their addi- 
tions, amendments, and expositions, are adminis- 
tered by sixty-three men inspectors and four 
women. They are arranged in a beautiful hier- 
archy, a8 well defined as that of the Roman and 
Anglican Churches. The Chief Inspector, Mr. 
R. E. Sprague Oram, is a sort of archbishop of 
the flock; under him are superintending inspec- 
tors, inspectors of the first-class, ditto of the 
second, junior inspectors, inspectors and assis- 
tants. The Lady Inspectors form a separate 
staff and, in the matter of pay, appear to rank 
with the junior inspectors. It is well to note 
that in France there are thirteen women in- 
spectors, with six assistants. 

THE ABSTRACT. 

_ It is an offence against the majesty of the law 
for any occupier of a factory or workshop to 
neglect to aflix the abstract of the Act in a 
readable place. It used often to be placed near 
the ceiling. Miss Marland assured me she had 
seen one pasted right on the ceiling; but demo- 
cracy is marching forward, and employers now 
bring it down to the line, where it is read. An 
official at Whitehall presented me with a copy. 
I complained to him of the involved archaic par- 
liamentary language of the abstract, and said 
that working people could not understand it. 
Gravely he looked at me over his spectacles ; it 
was evident such an idea had never been pre- 
sented to his mind before. ‘Well, if they send 
here, they can have it explained.” I thought of 
asking who would explain official letters, but as 
I needed more information, I refrained. 

On the abstract must be filled in the hours of 
labour, meal times, regulations as to half-timers, 
the name of the Inspector of the Factory, the 
certifying surgeon, and the clock by which the 
hours of work are regulated. Woe to the 
employer who fills in the dinner-hour as from 
noon to one, and whose machinery is found 
in motion at 12.5. This would cause an 
inquiry into the matter of clocks. The ordinary 
domestic clock is known to be full of whims and 
vagaries. But the factory clock would seem to 
outstrip everything. She has been known to be 
fast in the morning, causing hands to be fined 
for unpunctuality, and slow in the evening, when 
people should leave work. Hence the need of 
a well-regulated clock, sober and steady. 

THE HOURS OF LABOUR. 

It is expressly said in my abstract that; the 
hours of labour affect women, young persons, 
and children, In these days when grown men 
demand, and obtain, an eight hours’ day, it is 
instructive to mark the working day of women, 
young persons, and children. Work for women 
and young persons may begin at 6 or 7 a.m., and 
end at 6 or 7 p.m. Out of that time at least | 


one and a half hours must be taken for meals in 
a non-textile factory or a workshop ; two hours 
in a textile factory, so that the working day is 
ten and a half or ten hours. A child of eleven 
may be a half-timer—that despair of every con- 
scientious teacher. He may be employed on 
alternate days at the mill; or in the morning, or 
in the afternoon. If a half-day worker, he must 
work mornings one ,week, afternoons the next. 
To be a half-timer a child must have passed the 
third standard in Scotland, and the standard re- 
quired by the local authority in England and 
Wales. 
THE YOUNG PERSON. 

When is a child not a child? You give it 
up? Answer: When he is a young person. He 
may be a young person at fourteen, even when 
he cannot pass his standards, and has to receive 
from an indulgent Education Department the 
“dunce’s certificate.” But if he is a sharp child, 
and has gained his necessary certificate of pro- 
ficiency, at thirteen he is to be “‘ deemed a young 
person,” and thus we see sickly children of tender 
years set to work the same number of hours as 
grown women. A boy or girl is a young person 
up to eighteen. On Saturday work ends at 
2 o'clock, at 3 o'clock, or at 4 o’clock, and it is 
called a half-holiday. There appears to be one 
more chance for our sickly child not to enter the 
factory at thirteen. He must pass a medical 
examination by the certifying surgeon. This is, 
however, pure farce. During her eighteen years 
of factory life in Lancashire, Miss Annie Marland 
only once ever heard of a child being rejected. 
The most sickly and unfit subjects are at once 
passed in. Some parents state it to be their 
conviction that unless you put the children into 
the mill young you cannot put them at all. Thus 
in England, the most wealthy nation in the 
world, a young child isoften worked witha parent’s 
consent for five consecutive hours without an 
interval for a meal or play. Vide the Abstract. 


THE CHILD IN GERMANY, 


“What can they know of England who only 
England know?” is the motto of one of our 
newspapers, edited too by 1 woman. Here are 
some figures from one of the recent Government 
blue books on labour in Germany, compiled by 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage. In 1881-82 a census of child 
labour was taken in three European countries 
with the following results :— 


Proportion 


Chitdien under to total No. 

7 of workers. 
Italy (1881) 1,072,397 7:03 
Engld. & Wales (1881) 531,663 4°76 
Germany (1882) 524,158 2°76 


It is hardly necessary to say that Germany is 
a much poorer country than England. During 
the last ten years her position with regard to 
labour matters has been immensely improved by 
legislation. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING WOMEN. 

The abstract says: “The occupier shall not 
knowingly allow a woman to be employed within 
four weeks after she has given birth to a child. 
Not knowingly. But the point is, many occupiers 
take care to know very little. Then there is the 
doctrine of common employment to fight. The 
occupier of the factory need not be the overseer, 
and, as a matter of fact, seldom is. Now the 
fiction of common employment is that the 
overseer is an employé, just like anybody else 
in the factory, so that when an awkward thing 
happens, it usually turns out to be the overseer’s 
fault, and he is not responsible. In Germany, 
the period of prohibition is also four weeks, with 
an additional six weeks of compulsory rest, 
unless a medical certificate is forthcoming. In 
Switzerland the period is eight weeks. Yet the 
English legislature has laid down a principle ; 
the compulsory rest of the mother will be con- 
siderably extended in the near future. 


OVERTIME. 

In all conscience, a working day of ten hours 
and a half ought to be enough for women, young 
persons, and children of thirteen. But our 
legislature, in its wisdom, has decided differently, 
and on forty-eight working-days overtime may be 
worked, regardless of the lack of necessity in 
many trades. It must not be forgotten that 
fruit-picking and packing and fish-curing are not 
under the scope of the Acts. When there exist 
whole armies of unemployed persons, it is 
difficult to understand upon what principle 
overtime is allowed. It vastly increases the 
work of inspectors, it saves employers the 
trouble of proper organisation, it drives ex- 
hausted people to drink; it makes men and 
women prematurely old ; in a word, for cruelty, 
senselessness, and selfishness, itstands unequalled. 
Every employer who desires to work overtime 
must notify the fact to the inspector on a special 
form. This he sometimes does, sometimes not. 
Some employers are very ignorant, and the fact 
that overtime may be worked leaves the im- 
pression on their minds that the overtime day is 
the normal day. 

NEED OF AN AMENDED FACTORY ACT. 

More tinkering is needed at our Factory Acts. 
We need to turn out of our factories all young 
persons below fifteen. We have pandered to the 
cupidity of parents and employers far too long. 
We need the total abolition of overtime; it is 
unjust to the unemployed, and needs to be 
declared illegal. And what do we want with 
mothers of young children in the mill, when men 
are to be seen scrubbing the floors of the cot- 
tages in Yorkshire, their wives and children out 
at work? The problem is doubtless difficult, 
and legislation is but a clumsy weapon with 
which to attack it. The common-sense of the 
community would be infinitely preferable; fail- 
ing that, legislation against the employment of 
the mothers of young children seems the only 
practical proposal. Inspectors need to have 
direct charge of the sanitary arrangements iu 
factories, and to order alterations to be made. 
At present the factory inspector calls upon the 
loval authority, who may or may not be eager tu 
act with the inspector. Thus, when the inspector 
suggests separate accommodation for the sexes, 
it sometimes requires a very !ong time to carry 
out the suggestion. So indifferent is our present 
organisation, that the regulations imposed by the 
Factory Acts may be rendered void, because 
similar regulations do not extend to other kinds 
of work. Thus, a young woman who has done 
her working day in a workroom up to 7 or 8 
p.m. may be set to serve in a shop for some 
hours longer, simply because assistants behind 
the counter have not even the meagre protection 
of the Factory Acts. Or the same young woman 
may take home a lot of work to do there, because 
women employed in domestic worksbops are not 
under the Acts. It was a thousand pities that 
Mr. Sydney Buxton’s amendment was withdrawn 
in 1891. He wanted the giver-out of work to 
be made responsible for the sanitary conditions 
of work done at home. Home work always 
means disorganised labour, the worker beaten in 
isolation, the prosperity of the sweater, the misery 
of the sweated. 

Lastly, we at once need the inclusion of all 
laundries under the Factory Acts. Is it not 
preposterous that a workroom must close at six 
or seven, but a laundry may work on till mid- 
night ? Thus the owner’s lack of organising 
faculty receives full play. Yet, strangely enough, 
if a laundry does but get up articles for sale, presto 
that laundry is under the Acts and must conform 
the “ adapting for sale of any article ;” and such 
a wonderful thing is law, so high, mighty, 
majestic, and incomprehensible (especially in- 
comprehensible) that “the adapting for sale of 
any article” makes asubstantial difference between 


| tweedledum and tweedledee. 
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By Mrs. Fenwick Miter. 
WOMAN IN INDIA.* 


Miss BILLincTon is one of the most distin- 
guished lady journalists of the dsy— one of 
those who by the steadiness, wisdom, and skill 
of their professional work proved the ability of 
women for the calling in which they have 
so acquitted themselves. After being for 
some time “on” a London evening paper, 
Miss Billington was offered a place on the 
staff of the Daily Graphic on its very foun- 
dation, and has been there ever since. Her work 
on the journal is by no means confined to the 
“dress and cookery” style that some editors 
consider the proper duty of a woman con- 
tributor. On the contrary, the greater part of 
the descriptive writing in the journal and many 
serious notes are daily supplied by her clever 
pen, It was the enterprise of the Daily 
Graphic that aided Miss Billington to go on a 
tour of inquiry in India, to specially study the 
position of the women of our great dependency. 
Her book is founded on the letters that she con- 
tributed to the newspaper during her tour, greatly 
and enriched. 

How brilliantly she has performed the task 
may be inferred by the introduction contributed 
by so high an authority as 


with the native women might make her, to 
such efforts as those that the Christian missions 
and other workers direct against the practices 
that are undoubtedly at the root of much of the 
misery of the Indian women, namely, 


warns the casual traveller that it is possible 
to find in the schools, if a visit is expected, 
“that the children had been bidden to put on 
their ‘ best’ clothes. Horror of horrors on a 
Hindu head, these included about a dozen 
bonnets as turned out in the native bazaar in a 
kind of travesty of tho styles favoured at home 
some six or eight years ago! They were worn 
turbanwise on the very top of the head, and one 
that lingers in my mind was of the flimsiest sky- 
blue satin with black velvet strings, and a 
cluster in front of three ill-conditioned ostrich 
feathers and some vivid magenta flowers . . . Of 
course, the 


INFANT MARRIAGE AND PERPETUAL WIDOWHOOD. 


She says :—“ Seutimentality and that insular 
habit of thought which decides that what is 
right in England is of necessity the only right 
course anywhere else in the world, has launched 
a big weight of prejudice against the system (of 
infant marriage), which is not at all borne out or 
viewed in the dispassionate light of working 
results....I hold no _ brief for child- 
marriage, and think it would undoubtedly be to 
the greater happiness of the girl to allow her to 
enjoy two or three years of light-hearted 
absence of care before she assumed the responsi- 
bilities of motherhood. Such, however, is not 
the view taken by Hindu or Muslim religion or 
custom, and I have tried to look at the question 
as they do, and see the advantages they find in 
it—for it is idle to suppose that they would have 
maintained a system down so many centuries 
if it had not possessed certain recommendations 
in their eyes.” 

It seems to be the fact, however, that the 
marriage of a little girl is not a matter of 
“advantages ” seen in the act itself, but simply 
a shocking part of the barbaric religion of 
Hinduism. Involving as it does the making of 
thousands of little girls who have never been 
really wives, nominally widows, and as such 
compelling them to lead lives of degradation, 
constant fasting, denial of all participation in 
social pleasure, and serious moral danger. This 
feature of Indian priestly domination is as alien 
to all the right and proper feelings of humanity 
as those other “ advantages” of the same evil 
religion—which the British Government has 
suppressed already—Thuggee (or _ religious 
murder for theft), the crushing of multitudes by 
Juggernaut’s car, and Suttee, or the burning 
alive of widows with their husbands’ corpses. 
Of the unhappy, degraded widow class there are 
no fewer than twenty-one millions under thirty 
years of age. Again, Miss Billington is un- 
willing to believe that men of full age are found 
so vile as to take advantage of their nominal 
relation to outrage little girl-wives; but she tells 
us herself in another chapter that the education 
of girls comes to small profit because the children 
are removed to go to live with their husbands at 
the age of fourteen, and there is abundant in- 
formation from our lady doctors and from native 
sources (especially in the writings of the good 
Parsee who has devoted his life to this question, 
Malabari) that it is far from uncommon for girls 
to become mothers at twelve years old, or even 
earlier, and that the result is the cruellest 
physical torture and life-long injury, if uot death, 
to the unhappy little things. The religion that 
is responsible for this sort of outrage is not an 
“advantage,” however those so unfortunate to be 
born into it may be trammelled by its super- 
natural threats and terrors. It may well be that 
our Government cannot wisely or successfully 
interfere to forbid these practices, but, at least, 
it should be clear that the Western conscience 
and religious feeling are utterly against 
them. There are not wanting hopeful tokens 
that this opinion will by degrees work a reform 
—such as the law made in the assembly of 
Mysore under the late enlightened Maharajah 
only a few months ago, to forbid old men 
marrying little girls of less than fourteen, or lads 
under eighteen marrying babies under eight. 

Much of Miss Billington’s book, of course, 
treats of subjects of less controversy, and 
is lighter and more amusing. She gives an 
entertaining description of the games that the 
children play, the amusements of their elders, 
their treasured ornaments, and theirdress. She 


GARMENT THAT IS CHARACTERISTIC 


of Indian womanhood from Cape Comorin to 
Quetta is the Sari. It is common to the Ranee 
and the basket-weaver, lowest amongst the 
castes. It is worn by Hindu and Mahommedan, 
Parsee and Sikh. It may be of brocade, stiff 
with gold, such as is made on the looms of 
Benares and Umritsur, or it may be a hideous 
travesty of a Scotch plaid turned out from Man- 
chester. But it is the same in all its forms, and 
is always managed with the same perfect grace 
of deaping. Let the unpractised hand try to 
arrange one herself, and her wonder at the 
security, the comfort, and the elegance with 
which the Indian woman wears it will be 
enhanced.” 

Miss Billington believes that though the wages 
paid to Indian working women are so very low, 
yet taking into account the climate with its 
freedom from need fcr solid and substantial shel- 
ter, or firing, or warm clothing, and hot food, 
and the workers not even desiring either meat 
or intoxicants, in the end the poor working 
Indian woman is as well off with her three far- 
things a day as our hardest placed and worst 
paid classes of women workers with their shil- 
ling. Agriculture is the chief form of employ- 
ment for women, “even millions of the sex are 
employed in it.” This is generally part of the 
family life, the labouring woman being the wife 
or other relative of the peasant proprietor. Miss 
Billington also inspected and describes women at 
work in preparing silk, in the opium fields and 
factories, in cotton mills, in coffee preparation, 
and other forms of labour, including the coal 
mines, two of which she descended. She is 
strongly against legislation preventing female 
labour in mines, a judgment which has since her 
visit been confirmed by the appointed inspector 
of the Government. 

Very sympathetic and wise is her protest 
against the exceeding bad manners with which 
some of the middle-class English people out there 
behave to the natives She says that tho 
Governors and their ladies, and the members of 
our upper classes generally who go out there, are 
courteous and simple in their behaviour to the 
native people, while “little Mrs. Dry Goodes 
from Peckham” is as insolent and overbearing as 
she can manage to be. Should there ever be 
trouble for the British rule in India, such people's 
“bad manners and want of generosity would 
have been responsible for very much,” 

Miss Billington concludes her charming work, 
with some chapters of practical advice to lady 
travellers to and through India, which will be 
found very useful to all contemplating the 
voyage. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN, 


whose name and fame will never die in India 
because of the work she did there during her 
residence as Vice-reine in establishing medical 
attendance for the zenana-caged ladies. 

Miss Billington’s stay in India was limited to 
afew months, but in those few months she well 
used her clever journalist’s observant eyes and 
trained memory. She was received with all the 
attention due to excellent introductions, added 
to the respect that accrues from connection with 
an important London daily. It may be suspected 
that these claims to the notice of all with whom 
she came in contact may have made her visit too 
rose-coloured ; that the blacker side of Indian 
lifé may have been studiously concealed, and 
that the officials of our Government on the one 
hand, and the established leaders of native affairs 
on the other, would take good care that she re- 
ceived only the brightest impressions. But any 
fear that she was at all thus misled must be dis- 
missed on reading Lady Dufferin’s introduction. 
Her Excellency observes, “It is a satisfaction to 
find one volume in which an attempt is made to 


TRACE THE CAREER OF INDIAN WOMEN 


from the cradle to the grave, and to give some 
account of their customs, their occupations, their 
pleasures, their religion and their dress, . . . 
A work of this kind does not pretend to exhaust 
the subject with which it deals, or to settle the 
Many questions dealt with in its pages. 
Even so, the labour of collecting the material 
for this book must have been immense. What 
courage, what industry, what quick perception 
and calmness of judgment must have been 
needed to carry her over so many obstacles! 
That she has surmounted them is proved by this 
charmingly written book, full of carefully sifted 
facts and fresh observation.” Lady Dufferin 
adds a few gentle words of deprecation of the 
“coldly judicial” tone of Miss Billington’s criti- 
cism on many religious and philanthropic efforts 
for the good of the Indian women, but she adds 
that the momentary depression which may be 
the result of such criticism should be “ succeeded 
by a reaction in favour of renewed hopefulness 
and more determined effort.” 

Certainly Miss Billington is not so sym- 
Pathetic as perhaps more extended contact 


Mrs. Osborn, Superintendent of the Speakers’ 
Bureau, requests us to state that fixtures have 
already been made for all the meetings it will be 
possible for Lady Henry Somerset to take up to 
the meeting of the National Council in June. 
lf friends will kindly note this it will save 
trouble and disappointment, as the  notics 
inserted last week on the subject is bringing 
fresh applications by every post. 


* “Woman in India,” by Mary Frances Billington, 
with introduction by the Marchioness of Dufferin 
and Ava. Price 14s. (Chapman and Hall, London). 
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Zn and out of Parliament. 


By “ONnLooKER.” 

THExe has been quite a lull in Parliament after 
the Indian cotton and Welsh Disestablishment 
storms of last week. All parties seemed to 
have united for the time being, and a chorus of 
approval greeted Mr. Asquith’s new Factory and 
Workshops Bill, Sir Henry James and Mr. 
Matthews on the one hand, Mr. Mundella and 
Mr. John Burns on the other, expressed cordial 
sympathy with its main provisions, although 
they naturally differed from each other in 
certain points of detail. 

Laundries and bakehouses are to come under 
the Act, No children are to be allowed to clean 
machinery in motion. Overcrowding of factories 
is to be provided against. The much needed fire 
escapes are at length to be provided. Steps are to 
be taken against sweating and overtime. Work 
rooms are to be artificially heated. The im- 
‘pression left by the speech of the Home Secre- 
tary, and the debate as a whole, was one of 
huntiliation in realizing that such evils still 
‘exist in this country as those which this Bill 
proposes to combat. 


_ A considerable amount of time was spent on 
‘Wednesday in discussing the Marquis of 
Carmarthen’s Bill to limit the sale of pistols, 
because of the injurious consequences of their 
indiscriminate and unguarded use. Mr. Hop- 
wood and others made astrenuous stand against 
what they termed a piece of grandmotherly 
legislation. No pressure was brought to bear 
either for or against the Bill by the Government 
“whips.” Finally the second reading was 
carried by a majority of 119, and the Bill was 
referred to the standing committee on law. 


There was little in the debate worth chronic- 
ling, save the speech of Mr. A. C. Morton, who 
reminded the noble lord, the sponsor of the Bill, 
that alcoholic drink caused thousands of deaths 
every year, to which the fatal results of pisto] 
shooting are as nothing, and yet when legisla- 
tion was introduced to put it down he voted 
against it. Mr. G. W. Russell,' too, in an 
effective speech, replied to the “ fuddling in- 
terference ” objections, by reminding the House 
that in these democratic days every man was 
his own grandmother, or at any rate had an 
equal share in shaping the counsels of his grand- 
mother. 


The Government have wisely decided to take 
Tuesdays and half of Fridays until Easter for 
public business, thus leaving private Members 
only Friday evenings in addition to their special 
Wednesday afternoons. The announcement was 
not made a day too soon, for three weeks have 
already elapsed since the opening of Parliament, 
with virtually nothing to show, save a record of 
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attacks repulsed, and the introduction of one 
Bill of the first class. Sir William Harcourt’s 
motion on the subject was carried by a majority 
of 15. 


Mr. Macdona has elicited from the Home 
Secretary that he is in communication with the 
police, who are making further inquiries into the 
charges of a terrible nature brought by Annie 
Nightingaleagainst the proprietorsof a music-hall 
in Amsterdam, where she had been engaged to sing 
by an agent of York Road, London. The charges 
are now contradicted by another English girl, 
employed by the same company, and it is 
evidently premature to form any opinion on the 
matter. 


The Bimetallists have at length had their inn- 
ings, and, led by Mr. Everett, the House was sub- 
jected to a tedious debate on this most compli- 
cated subject. Although differing with the bi- 
metallists, the Chancellor of the Exchequer met 
the resolution ina most conciliatory spirit, and 
it was finally agreed to, inasmuch as it did not 
commit the House to any agreement with the 
bimetallic system, but only agreed to enter into 
friendly communication with other powers on 
what is pre-eminently a question of international 
politics. 

The report of the Royal Commission on the 
Aged Poor will soon be issued, but little is 
expected from it. The Commissioners are far 
from unanimous, and the minority report has 
received numerous signatures, while several of 
the members, so it is said, refrain from giving 
any sort of definite adherence to one or other 
plan. 


The Opium Commission, which has proved both 
prolonged and very costly, is to conclude its 
investigations within the next few weeks, and 
will also issue a report in which counsels are 
divided. It is feared that the results will be of 
a deplorably unsatisfactory character, in fact so 
colourless as to be of practically little or no 
value. 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland has at length 
brought in his long-promised Land Bill, or more 
strictly speaking, his Bill to amend the existing 
Land Acts, and more especially the great Act of 
1881, “so far as judicial interpretation and 
administrative procedure have thwarted the 
design of Parliament in passing that statute.” 


Mr. John Morley in his most lucid and com- 
prehensive speech laid down the principle, 
which he said would be found at the foundation 
of the Bill, that “‘as the Irish tenant was the only 
man from whom improvements on the land could 
be looked for, everything compatible with equity 
should be done to place him in full possession of 
the benefit of the value of his improvements.” 
The Bill was read a first time without a division. 
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Lord Carmarthen, who last week successfully 
obstructed the Bill for making women eligible to 
serve on County Councils, has now succeeded in 
adjourning Mr. Bryce’s most valuable Bill to 
provide for Boards of Conciliation which might 
replace the strike system unfortunately now too 
often adopted in trade disputes. 


It is but small consolation to learn ‘that the 
Government has decided to leave the Woman 
Suffrage Resolution an open matter with their 
supporters. In this case we may rest assured 
that had a division been taken the result would 
have been a considerable majority in favour. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Tux annual meeting of the Domestic Servants 
Employers’ Association was held last week in 
Edinburgh, with Mr. Edward Bruce in the chair. 
The report showed an increase of 396 new mem- 
bers. A large number of servants had also been 
enrolled—of a better class than formerly—and 
nearly 1,400 had found situations with members, 
Miss Flora Stevenson, who moved the adoption 
of the report, urged how much our domestic 
comfort depended on the servants of the house. 
* * * 

A second meeting was held afterwards to pro- 
mote the movement for establishing a domestic 
Servants’ Home and Institute. Baillie Pollard 
presided over a large gathering, and Miss Phcebe 
Blyth moved a resolution that, in order to pro- 
mote the comfort and welfare of domestic 
servants, arrangements should be made for open- 
ing a home and institute for them in Edinburgh 
as soon as the needed funds were raised. 

* * * 

Miss Annie B. Marland, Organising Secretary 
of the Women’s Trades Union League, London, 
addressed two open-air meetings in Arbroath 
the other day, when she spoke of the benefits of 
organisation amongst workers, and advocated 
the claims of the Mill and Factory Workers’ 
Union. The speaker drew attention to the great 
difference in the ideas which employers now hold 
regarding such societies from those they held in 
other days, when such a gathering would have 
been considered illegal. She asked what the 
workers of Arbroath were doing in the interests 
of Indian workers, or of themselves, in not trying 
to make the world a little better than they had 
found it. The contribution required for the Mill 
and Factory Workers’ Union was one penny per 
week, yet, rather than pay this weekly penny, 
many of them were willing to look on and see 
their employers riding about in their carriages 
and living in luxury at their expense. Miss 
Marland was listened to with much interest, 
and thanked for her addresses. She gave 4 


similar speech under the same auspices at 
Dundee a few days later. 
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Mrs. Ormiston Chant delivered a lecture in 
Glasgow on the evening of Saturday, the 23rd 
February, under the auspices of the Glasgow 
Abstainers’ Union. Mr, Smith, the President of 
the Union, introduced the lecturer, and remarked 
that during the past few months she had done a 

t deal in London towards bringing about the 
purity of entertainments. Although she had 
been reviled by newspapers and been much mis- 

mted, she had held on her way bravely. 
Mrs. Chan’ said she had been accused of wanting 
to put a stop to amusements, but the fact was 
that she had worked as hard as it was possible 
for one person to do to give amusement and 
help others to get it. It was almost beneath 
contempt to answer the foolish accusation that 
she had sought to close the music-hallis, 


What she and others were working for was to get 
places out of the wrong hands and put them 
into the right hands of those who would put 
amusement first and financial prosperity second. 
Places of entertainment of all sorts had greatly 
improved of late years, and they would go on im- 
proving with the improvement of the men and 
women who went to them. Macready, the actor, 
was the first “ prude on the prowl ” when he found 
that he could not raise the tone of the stage unless 
he raised the tone of his audience. He found that 
the promenade and drink in the auditorium were 
injuring his business, and so he got rid of these, 
God be thanked they had at last a governing body 
at the head of affairs in London who could judge 
on the ground of right and wrong instead of on 
the ground of the eternal dividend. On 
Sunday evening Mrs. Chant spoke at a crowded 
meeting in the St. Andrew’s Hall, and dealt 
at some length with the temperance question 
generally, 

CALEDONIA. 


OUR WORKERS. 
IV.—MARY F. LATHRAP, 
Late President of the W.C.T.U., Michigan, U.S.A. 


Mary F. Latanap was born in Jackson County, 
Michigan, April 12th 1838, Her early years 
were passed amid the rusticities of farm life, 


rapid development and the grandest progress of 
Christianity, she was led out upon the. broad 
lecture arena, on which she did the most effective 
service, battling for the cause of humanity by 
the talents and the efforts she brought into 
requisition for the overthrow of this gigantic 
where the pure air fanned her ruddy cheeks, and | evil of the nineteenth century. Her deep con- 
the orchestras of the forest poured out the sweet | victions and clear vision, combined with a blended 
melody of their song to the Creator of their | gentleness and strength of intellect, furnished “a 
existence. Away from the disturbing influences | logic as resistless as the torrents of Niagara.” 
of city life, and the blighting power of the saloon, The success which she achieved was amply 
the quiet serenity of the Sabbath elevated her | @ppreciated, and she was recognised as “a power 
thoughts toward the Author of the day of rest. | With few equals and no superiors.” This was 
Living in harmony with His immutable laws and | signally verified by the statement, that the 
in proper recognition of His requirements, it was requests for the delivery of her lectures exceeded 
simply natural that the love of the Infinite One, in number the nights of the year. And while 
“who took little children in His arms, and | traversing this country and Canada in the dis- 
blessed them,” should hear and respond to the charge of her mission, she did as earnest 
tender appeals of this little girl of ten years. personal work “‘in search of prohibition votes 

Until her marriage to Dr. C. C. Lathrap, | as did Diogenes traversing the streets of Athens, 
assistant surgeon of the Ninth Michigan Cavalry, | with lamp in hand, searching for au honest man.” 
in 1865, her Christian life was cultured and, It is said “ poets are born,” and Mary Lathrap 
developed in the Presbyterian Church with | was a born poet. 
which she was associated, and to which she lent The following extract taken from a poom read 
her sweet and gentle spirit. at the laying of the corner stone of the Woman's 

In the service of the Master, her companion | Temperance Temple in Chicago, reveals the 
was indeed a helpmeet, extending to her a deep | Comprehensive conceptions of hor imagery, and 
interest and sympathy in her desire and effort to the concise and elegant diction in which they are 
cultivate her mind and heart for the realisation | Written: 
of the highest ideal of Christian attainment and 
labour. Her goal was reached, and her efforts 
crowned with the most signal victory and success. 

Entering the evangelistic field, by her earnest- 
ness, her arguments, power, and eloquence she 
so presented the verities of Divine revelation, 
that many were turned to righteousness, 

The late lamented Bishop Simpson said, “ God 
has certainly called and annointed our sister to 
preach His Gospel.” 

Recognising, as she doubtless did, the colossal 
obstacle which the saloon furnished to the most 


From fair foundations wide as love, 
To slender turret far above, 

Shall into stone and arch be wrought 
The glory of pathetic thought ; 

And throned upon the graceful height, 
Its emblem true shall stand in light 
Serene and fine— 

A woman figure calm and fair 
Outlined against the upper air, 

With hands uplifted as in prayer. 
Who builds this shrine 

Saw age divine 

Come swiftly on to human kind. 
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For two years she had been battling with 
disease in an uncertain combat, and on the 3rd 
day of January last the death angel peacefully 
closed theconflict. The chariots of God, which 
had for weeks been swinging lower and lower, 
caught up the ransomed spirit of Mary Lathrap, 
and she was borne away to the land of painless 
and immortal existence. So passed one of the 
most logical, eloquent, and invincible orators of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

On a cold wintry day, when all life seemed 
extinct in the earth, a large assemblage of White 
Ribboners, und other friends, gathered in and 
about the church and in the streets of Jackson 
to pay the last tribute of respect to thé late 
State President of Michigan. 

In response to her request all sombre 
embellishments were omitted, and the church 
was beautifully decorated with white, many 
floral offerings from loving hands adding their 
sweetness and beauty tothe scene. Conspicuous 
in these tributes of affection were designs of 
“ Gates Ajar,” from the Union of the State of 
Michigan, and an open Bible from the National 
Union, with the floral inscription, “ Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord.” 

Remarks were made by former pastors and 
officers of the State organisation. A very 
unique, fitting, and beautiful emblem of the 
life and triumphant exit of this immortal spirit 
was represented by the four white horses, draped 
in black, with white ribbon floating above their 
heads, drawing the hearse, containing the silent 
form of the loved one to its narrow house in the 
quiet “city of the dead.” This was followed by 
a long cortége of carriages drawn by white 
horses, that proceeded to Evergreen Cemetery, 
where in a grave beautifully decorated was 
tenderly laid all that was mortal of one who 
had been a leading spirit in the organisation 
and work of the National Christian Temperance 
Union. 


TWO SONGS. 


A SINGER sang 2 song of tears, 
And the great world heard and wept, 
For he sang of the sorrows of fleeting years 
And the hopes which the dead past kept ; 
And songs in anguish their burdens bore, 
And the world was sadder than before. 


A si sang a song of cheer, 
And the great world listened and smiled, 
For he sang of the love of a Father dear 
And the trust of a little child; 
And souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up and went singing along the way. 


As an outcome of the work of the Ladies’ 
Committee formed for the London County 
Council election in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
an enthusiastic drawing-room meeting was held 
on Monday, March 4th, at Sir Reginald Cust’s, 
13, Eccleston Square. The chair was taken by 
the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham, and after an 
address from Mrs. Bamford Slack (Executive 
Committee Woman’s Liberal Federation), it was 
proposed by Lady Trevelyan, and seconded by 
Lady Foster, that a Woman’s Liberal Association 
should be formed for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and affiliated to the Woman's Liberal 
Federation. Lady Trevelyan was elected pre- 
sident, Lady Foster hon. treasurer, and Miss 
Caroline Cust hon. secretary. Several ladies 
expressed a desire to become members, and the 
following were elected on the Executive Com- 
mittee :—Miss Constance Elder, Mrs. Garnett, 
Miss Logan, Lady Isabet Margessen, Mrs. 
Patrick Heron Maxwell, Mrs. Synge, and Mrs. 
Quittan. Lady Hobhouse, Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Pelham, and Mrs. Fordhain were elected vice- 


presidents. 
x * * 


A Widow Lady would be glad to hear of Type- 
writing to do at home. MSS., etc., copied at 10d. 
per 1,000 words. —Address, X.Y.Z.,S1ena Office, 

3, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


THE POLYGLOT PETITION. 
Mgspames,—Will you allow me through your 
columns to appeal to all those women who have 
not already signed the sy get Petition to the 
Governments of the world against the liquor 


traffic and the opium trade, to send me their 
ignatures at once? Four years Wiig aa 
effort was made by the B.W.T.A., which enabled 


Lady Henry Somerset to take a roll of 180,000 
signatures to the W.W.C.T.U. Convention at 
Boston in 1891, but our Association has increased 
so largely, both in branches and members, since 
then that our President feels confident there 
must still be many who would be glad of the 
opportunity of signing their names to this great 
and unique protest. On 15th February last, the 


petition began its journeyround the world byjbeing | rig 


presented at Washington, D.C., to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, America, and in Jane 
next it will be brought before our own Parlia- 
ment. 

I make a very special appeal to the presidents 
and secretaries of the N.B.W.T.A. to circulate 
the petition during the next few months, so that 
as many signatures as possible may be secured 
before June 1st. Petition headings may be 
obtained at once, post free, on application to 
Miss Morgan, Buckingham Place, Brecon, who 
will give any information that may be required. 
No one should be allowed to sign who has signed 
this petition before. 

The Polyglot Petition will be presented to the 
Government of every country in the world, and 
I ask for some 70,000 more signatures, so that a 
grand total of a quarter of a million of women’s 
names may be sent from Great Britain and 
Ireland. ‘Che success of the petition is a matter 
that lies very near Miss Willard’s heart, and she 
will be rejoiced to find, on her return to us, that 
afresh effort on its behalf has been made by 
British women.— Yours very faithfully, 

GweENLLIAN E. F. Morcan. 

Buckingham Place, Brecon, 

March 4th, 1895. 


THE POSITION AND CLAIMS OF WOMEN. 

Dear Mespames.—I trust you will forgive me 
for owning that I read with surprise and con- 
siderable indignation the article by Mr. Sidney 
Webb, ‘‘ Woman’s Part in the London County 
Council Election,” published in your last issue, 
February 28th. 

Mr. Webb begins by aah d us that “ Women’s 
Suffrage, and generally the recognition of 
women’s citizenship, is on its trial at the forth- 
coming County Council Election,” and proceeds 
to affirm ‘'that it was in direct consequence of 
the apathy of the women electors,” that a number 
of men of whose avocation he disapproves were 
elected last December to the Vestries and Boards 
of Guardians in London. 

Allow me to take the liberty of telling Mr. 
Webb that women are responsible for the use 
they make of those rights of citizenship which 
with long and painful effort they have achieved 
for themselves—not to him, nor to any man—but 
to their own consciences. Remembering through 
what long ages women have been repressed and 
suppressed, carefully taught by male-master 
law and social usage that to meddle with public 
affairs was unwomanly, that it was their duty 
to leave such matters to their “masters,” the 
lordly male sex, I am continually surprised that 
so much of public virtue and public spirit have 
continued to exist in women. More reasonable 
would it have been to expect the utter extinction 
of these qualities. 

Of the apathy of the male electorate, Mr. 
Webb has nothing to say, so I presume he finds 
it natural that men, with all their advantages of 
opportunity and training, would be careless 
and indifferent to public duties, whilst from the 
untrained, unpractised women he expects and 
exacts a height of heroism in this respect. It is 
always “the woman” who is to be blamed for 
every social grievance, always ‘“‘the woman” 
whom from the earliest times till now man has 
made the scapegoat of his own crimes and vices. 
For surely the overwhelming preponderance of 
the male electorate (six men to one woman, if we 
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take the whole country through) must count for 
something, and it is not the mere handful of 
women voters who can mould the constitution 
of all our public bodies at their pleasure. Yet 
because women have not done this in the 
direction desired by Mr. Webb, he threatens, 
not merely the denial to us of the power and 
protection of the ela gira vote,sbut, not 
obscurely, the withdrawal of our non-existent 
civic rights. 

This is cowardly, since he dares hold out no 
such threat to the equally peccant male voters. 
And why? Simply because they have the 
ay meee vote and can protect themselves. 

e lesson to woman is plain: fight es for life 
itself for the possession of the parliamentary 
franchise, without which even the liberties we 
have so slowly and painfully gained are only 
ours on sufferance, and at the mercy of our male 
despots. Once armed with this weapon, we may 
regs to be truly free, and can use our citizen 

ights “for conscience and honour,” and not 
‘according to the dictates of those who, when they 
fail to convince, seek to coerce. Even Mr. Webb 
himself, when he thinks over the matter, away 
from the excitements of civic strife, may be ready 
to admit, that if women, after ages of slavery 
still retain some of the vices of the slave, fur 
those vices there is no remedy possible save the 
larger, fuller function, the rule of justice between 
the sexes, which shall lift up men and women 
alike to a worthier and nobler humanity. 

May I be permitted to say one word in 
reply to the correspondent who signeas “ A Work- 
ing Woman,” and who cavils at Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch’s ideas of the newer domestic economy. 
The whole argument of Mrs. Stanton Blatch 
presupposes the existence of that nobler social 
system when production and exchange shall be 
conducted not for personal and individual profit, 
but for the common good of all. Under such 
circumstances the enormous economical advan- 
tages of associated housekeeping must beapparent 
even to the dullest. ‘‘ Musgrave,” in his ‘ Merrie 
England,” in the chapter entitled ‘‘The Bitter 
Cost of a Bad System,” effectively points out the 
frightful waste of time, labour, and human life 
and a a involved in our existing system, 
and to that chapter I should like to refer your 
correspondent. The position of ‘wife and 
mother ” is not, under existing conditions, what 
Mr. Shindbery asserts, one of “ honourable and 
noble independence, from which she can contem- 
plate the future with confidence and equanimity.” 
‘fo say nothing of the 1,125,000 widows, the 
majority of whom must earn the livelihood of 
themselves and their children, the position of 
90 out of every 100 of our 4,900,000 wives is one 
of incessant and unrelieved toil of terrible 
anxiety for the present, as to “how to make 
both ends meet,” and of little hope for the 
future.—Faithfully yours, 

EuizaBetH C. WoHLENHOLME ELMy. 

Congleton, 

4th March. 


WHY NOT, INDEED! 

MespamMeEs,—As occupation for women why 
not visiting lady help? I would suggest that a 
lady, desirous of making a small income, might 
do so in the following way :—Take a small fiat, 
or perhaps live with a family in a good 
neighbourhood, where she could make a cun- 
nection, and within easy distance of the houses 
she would work in. Say she had nine such, 
three of which might be visited twice in the 
week for two hours each. During the time all 
she is required to do is, punctually at hand ina 
morning room, or other quiet place, the 
stockings to darn, buttons and tapes to be sewn 
on, lamps to be trimmed, children’s hair washed, 
clocks wound, or perhaps the drawing-room 
ornaments dusted, such requirements as | deem 
can only be properly done by an educated head 
and hand. At the end of the time lady of the 
house and lady help have the mutual advantage 
of being rid of each other. I would suggest a 
payment of ls. 6d. each visit or 3s. a week from 
each family. It would seem to me good economy 
to the housekeeper, as probably such help would 
obviate the necessity for a maid, and oppor- 
tunity arises for mutual good fellowship aud 
sympathy where social position differs on!y in 
the matter of money.—BerssiE CHERRY, Secre- 
tary, North Shields B. W.T.A. 
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FIRST GRAND PIONEER’ REDUCTION SALE 


By.Messrs. F. HODGSON & SON, 


THE WELL-KNOWN CARPET MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CITY OF LEEDS. 


To the influential readers of “THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL,” ana may not appear again. e@ 
This is the first announcement of a Reduction in the price of our manufactures for ten long years, and is of great importance to parties furnishing. 


“ Queen's Royal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are extolled by all the 
a ai Nations of the Earth. oe 2 


galePrice. Gigantic Sale of the Queen's Royal Household Sale Price. 


2/- HEARTHRUGS: 2/- 


In reversible Rich Turkey Patterns, cena 3 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide. These Hearth- 
rage have gained a world-wide reputation for Meagnificence, Cheapness, and Utility, 
paving no equal. kegistered New igns, and considered Works of Art. Thousands of 
R-prat Orders and Testimonials received, including undermentioned, giving the Highest 
satisfaction. 


SPECIAL OFFER: T***,for,521,01%,for 11 


“ Queen's Royal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are ;atronised by Royalty, Nobility 
el sic " and Clergy from all parts of the Empire. , : 


CICANTIC SALE OF THE ‘‘ QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD REVERSIBLE 


Rich Turkey Pattern 


eac:| CARPETS! 


Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without seam. Alto 
eth: superior quality, with haodsume border to correspond. A marvel for excellence 
aud beenty. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received, giving the highest 
wisfaction. When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting- 
r.om, and any particular colour preferred, 


Trade Mark on all 
Goods. 
Beware of Imitations. 


9 ft. by 10} ft. 156 | 9 ft. by 15 ft. 21/6 
atte Or lee ak 8 odd ow Vag JIA das us 1M al og | 258 
oy Sore, (SS) ee | oa ee Pee | Ad ee nt as Be 
oe vit. “Al 136 108 ,, » 12 » | WA, [206 | 12,, 4 IS 4» | May | 33/6 
Yu ow ; 12, »12 ,, 22/5 | 12 4, », Zl 4, 38/6 


Sunningdale, Berks, July 5. 

Sir Frederick A. Milbank, Bart., writes: ‘‘ Please supply me with another ‘Queen’s 
Royal’ Carpet, 12 ft. by 21 {t., 49/3, for a diniog-room for my esLooting residence at 
Yarningham Park, simiiar terra-cotta and gold colours as supplied for my drawing-ruom 
last year. 

? The Elms, West End, West Hampstead, Jin. 4. 

Sir William Onslow, Bart., writes: ‘‘ I was much pleased with the ‘Queen's Royal’ 
Carpet and Kuge which I had from you a short time ago. Please send me another, 1. ft. 
by 18 ft., £2 28., with three Hearthrugs to match. Cheque enciosed.’ 


A R.H. Prince L. of Battenberg 


Specially Reduced introduction. 


Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile Real 
: Brussels Hearthrugs. 
SALE 


In Bich Oriental and Indian Art Designs, 6 ft. 
3 {t., which for price, real value, weight ana pony! of bata 
PRICE facture, will be found un 


bie. SPBOIAL OFFBR— 
Three Rugs, 19/-; Six for 37/- 
Melville Castle, Glasswade, Midlothian, June lst. 
The Right Honourable the Viscountess Melville writes : “I am very pleased with the 
* Royal’ Velvet to hand, and would like five more He: Her 


5 Ladyship 
would also like two Velvet Oarpets at 39s., one ditto, 60s. 6d., heque 
£8 14s. enclosed. = ——o 


COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 


REAL BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Extraordinarily Heavy, very Best Quality, Newest and Choicest Des » in Old Gold, 
Sultan, Terra Cotta, Crimson, Sky, Navy, and the latest colours. With handsome border 
to correspond. Guaranteed to wear for years, and give every satisfaction, The sizes and 
prices as follows (allready for putting down) : 


REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 


VELVET 43 ft. by 7ft .. 11/- VELVET 9ft.by12 ft. .. 38/- 

6 45 1 DO 99 oo &/- PILB Mii we Ia «. 41 
BRUSSELS 57}... 95, .. 28/- BRUSSELS 13" "139" 2B 9/- 
9 ao oo Oo we 28'- VARPET 124, oF 16 a ooo «= 9/- 
SQUARES. )9 ", 3. 10g), |. 33/- SQUARES. ) 123, 18 a7: 


Altogether superior quality, with handsome border to correspond. A marvel of excel- 
lence and beauty. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received, giving the 
highest satisfaction. When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or 
S.tting-room, aad any particular co:vur preferred. 


Hill Grove, Bembridge, Isle of Wight, Jan. 18th. 
Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald Moreton writes: “ Will be much obliged by Mr. Hodgson 


sending him two more of the Velvet Pile Brussels Carpets, both same patterv, with 
Hearthrugs to match, at 73. Gd. each. Cheque £6 17s. enclused. 


Ryhall Hall, Stamford, Sept. 19tb. 


Sir R. Oayley writes: ‘ Will be pleased to have a Velvet Pile Brussels Carpet, 12 ft. by 
18 {t., at 788., of the same design as Hearthrug sent. Cheque enclosed.” 


H.1.H. Eugénle de Christoforo 


HB. H. bri. K. Bigit, Siam Princess  Palwologw Nice- 
Marguls of Breadasbane SALE PARCEL WITH FREE GIFT pitore-Commenc 
tom Farnham ; ” ENCLOSED, CONTAINING Dowr. Marchion’ss Londonderry 


Lord Henry Fitzgerald 
Lord Lee Perfection in quality ... 
sit Henry de Bathe 
tir Henry Bellingnam 
Sir 8. H. Blair, Bart. 
Sie L. Lacoa 

Sr R. Cayley 
Archbishop of York 
bbhop cf Capetown 


BEMARKS.—A lady customer writes complaining that we send out too large a 
Carpet for the money. Be this so or not, we send out no Carpet measuring less than 


6:t. by 9 ft.—even for 3s. éd. 
THEY WILL SURPRISE YOU. 


2 Beautiful Goat-skin Door 
finish, ornamental for any room ... ose 


TEST THEM. 

In the Hie Court or Justice (Chancery Diviston)—Hodgson v. Webb Brothers.—On 

the 18ta day of July, 1890, His Lordship Mr. Justice Ohitty, granted an interim injunc- 

tion restraining Messrs. Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Fredk. 
Hodgeun's Trade Mark, ‘‘ Eclipse,” No. $3,774 (Leeds). 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


crivrsey CARPETS 


(RECD.) 


“ECLIPSE” 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
SALE PRICE This Gigantic Offer is a Special Contract made with gALE PRICE 
readers of the Woman's Si only. 
WB WILL FORWAR DIRECT FROM THE 
LOOMS TO ANY ADDRESS, ON RECEIPT OF 
AMOUNT, A GENUINE WOVEN, SEAMLESS, 
REVERSIBLE CARPET, THE LAtkGEST EVER 
EACH SOLD AT THE PRICE. EACH 
Suitable for Sitting-room or Bedroom, Bordered : 
and woven in Art Co!ours, large enough to cover any ordinary-sized room, as an 
Siveriisement, for our goods, thus eaving any Middle Profits. Remember these are 
Woven, not Printed, and are made of a material almost equal to Wool. Thousands of 
‘hese Carpets and Rugs have already been sold at almust Double above prices. An 
“ Belinse” Rug sent with Carpet, 1s. extra. 

Kilkea Oastle, Magency, Co. Kildsre, 17th August. 1891.—LADY EVA FITZGERALD 
writes: * The ‘ Bolipse ’ Carpets supplied by Messrs. F. Hodgson & Son—her ladyship is 
uch pleaeed with them.” 

The Rectory, Shere, Guildford, 2ith September.—THE COUNTESS ELIZABETH OF 
WINCHILSHA AND NOTLINGHAM writes, requesting Mr. Hodgeon “‘ to send ber two 
More of the ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets, and two rugs to match. Cheque 103. 6d. enclosed,” 
SPECIAKX OFFER. 


TWO CARPETS AND TWO RUGS teeta ese live 8/- (or) 
FOUR CARPETS ANO FOUR RUGS ..._... ee . 16.6 (or) 
EIGHT CARPETS AND EIGHT RUGS eee 30;/- 


Value unequalled in the Annals of Advertising. As a favour, kindly Ex:mine and 
pure these Carpets. 


SATISFACT1ION GUARANTEED. Do not miss this opportunity. /t may not occur cgzin. 


@ We rely upon epontaneous Repeat Orders from our Clients for the Maintenance of our Trade. 


WOMAN'S SIGNAL CARPET COUPON. 7/2/95 
On receipt of this Coupon and P.O. or Stamps for amount, we guarantee to send 


any — as above to your address in any part of the United Kingdom. 


ash returned in full if not satisfied. (Signed) F. HODGSON & SON. 


1 Magnificent Cream-coloured Curly Sheepskin Hearthrug, average size 6 ft. by 3 ft. 


1 Beautiful heversibie Art Crimson Silk Plush Bed Rug, Sofa Cover, or Table Cover, 
double warp, very heavy, size 50 in. by 78 in. 


ate, lined woollen cloth throughout, ‘pinked edges, best 


Providing this Coupon, W.8. 1-3-98, is quoted, a FREE GIFT will be enclosed, a very fashionable Leather 
Purse, with handsome nickel mounts and fastener, with compartments. 


Dowr. Marchioneas Downshire 
Duchess of Wellington 

@ Duchess of Richmona 
Marchioness of Bre: dalbane 
Marchioness of Hastings 
Marchioness of Drogheda 
Marcbiouess of Bute 
Countess Dowr. Lady Thomas 
Countess Dowager of Morton. 


PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE 


“ PRUDENTIAL” 


REVERSIBLE GARPETS 


(Registered.) 


Reversible, woven throughout with handsome Border to correspond ; richly blended 
in several colours to suit auy furniture. Made in 10 sizes only. These Carpets are the 
production of much care, labour, and forethought, and are made in handsomeand elaborate 
patterns (which are protected by registration). They combine the rich blended culours of 
the Turkish and Persian with the elegans designs of the Wilton. Thess goods cannot 
be ey cana from real Brussels when laid down, and caaonot be excelled io 
durability. 


Sa.e Price 


9/6 


+7 THE LOT. 


Size,6 ft. by 9 ft. on oes «» Reduced sale price, /6 ea:h. 
” 7% now 9 ” eee ee ee ” ” ” 
» 9 oo» 2 9 5 eve eve a ” eh “/6 ,, 
so O oo 9 108,, ses: eee a “ 96 ,, 
oo 9 ny 4) 12 4y eee nee as i: no M/s ,, 
» 108, » 12 4, ier hes ae is e 136 ,, 
»w 12 4 » 12,, ae tecin ness és i 15/6 ,, 
” 12 oo pF 13}, eee nes eee e oe 17/6 LM 
oo 1d yy 4 15 ,, on ove aoe ” ” 1/6, 
2 i is 18 aes ar) ” ” 24/- oy 


When ordering, please mention if for B:d, Dinin7, Drawing, or Sittiny-roam, and any 
particular colour preferred, 


Blairquhan, Maybole, N.B., 3rd Aug., 1896. 
Lady Hunter Blair writes: ‘Will Messrs. #. Hodgson & Son send her a:otber 
‘Prudential’ Oarpet, syme as before, crimson and gold, dimensions. ft. by lug ft. 
Cheque enclosed. 


A Reversible “‘ Prudential” Hearthrug (Regd.), to match above 
Carpets, sent for 1/6 extra, size 2 yds. long, ana 1 yd. wide. Special 
offer, 3 Hearthrugs for 4/3, or 5 for 8/-, or 12 for 15/6, sterling value. 


Established nearly Quarter of a Century. 


ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED SAME DAY IN ROTATION 
AS THEY ARRIVE BY POST. 


CHEQUES AND P.O.’S PAYABLE TO 


F. HODGSON & SON, Manufacturers, Importers. and Merchants, Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE POLY- 
GLOT PETITION — THE 
BRITISH SECTION. 


Tux Polyglot Petition from the women of Great 
Britain and Ireland, presented at the Boston 
Convention by Lady Henry Somerset, contained 
the signatures of 180,000 women above the age 
of sixteen years. The names were mounted on 
strong while calico, half a yard in width, bound 
on one side with red ribbon, on the other with 
blue, thus combining the national colours. At 
the head was a beautiful illumination on vellum, 
the idea of which was designed by Lady Henry 
Somerset; in the centre the emblem of the 
World’s W.C.T.U, a globe in blue, with Great 
Britain and Ireland outlined in gold, was 
surrounded by a flowing white ribbon, bearing 
the motto, ‘‘For God and home and every 
land.” Behind the globe were crossed the sticks 
of two Union Jacks, the folds of which, in proper 
heraldic colours, fell gracefully on either side. 
The words of the petition, beautifully engrossed, 
came beneath, and the first signature on the 
gigantic roll was that of Lady Henry Somerset, 
President of the B.W.T.A. The whole is 
calculated to have measured upwards of 2,100 
yards, or more than one mile and an eighth. Of 
this large number of signatures about 140,000 
were obtained by the British women, the rest 
being sent by the Salvation Army, the Y.W.C.A., 
and other organisations. The largest number of 
nimes contributed by any branch of the 
B.W.T.A. came from Mrs. Fox Butlin and Mrs. 
Paddon, who forwarded 5,810 from the East 
London W.C.T.U. Then followed Barrow-in- 
Furness with 4,559; Middlesbrough, 3,040; 
North Shields, 2,600 ; Nottingham, 2,023 ; Ebbw 
Vale, 2,012, ail the others being under 2,000. 


290 LARGE PAGES 


Cut and Stitched. 
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Temperance Wotes. 


The Welsh Disestablishment Bill, having 
passed its first reading last week, and the Irish 
Land Bill its first reading on Monday evening, 
it might have been expected that the Local Veto 
Bill would have been brought in, as formerly 
announced, some day this week. There is, how- 
ever, good reason to believe that it will be 
brought in by Sir William Harcourt next 
Monday evening. The Bill is awaited with 
anxious interest alike by temperance and liquor 
people—the former impatiently anticipating the 
character of the additional ‘‘ option” clauses, 
and the latter fearing any additional popularity 
the Bill may secure. 

* * # 


Mr. W. Rathbone has secured the consent of 
thé Home Secretary to a return which, if com- 
pleted in time, will probably be made use of in 
the debate on the Local Veto Bill. It will contain 
three tables, showing (1) Number of persons 
proceeded against for drunkenness in proportion 
to population, and comparison with proportion 
to population of number of licensed houses ; (2) 
Licensed houses in proportion to population, and 
comparison with proportion to population of 
number of persons proceeded against for 


drunkenness ; (3) Licensed houses in proportion P 


to area in each county, and comparison with pro- 

portion to population of persons proceeded against 

for drunkenness and number of licensed houses. 
+ * # 

It will be interesting to see to what kind of 
use the figures in this return will be put. We 
know the use to which similar statistics have 
been placed by the defenders of the liquor traffic. 
Waite i the Times recently about the Natiunal 
Drink Bill, the Rev. Dawson Burns incidently 
dealt with this point. ‘‘Certain figures have 
been widely circulated in leaflet form,” says the 
Doctor, “and a clearer case of the abuse of 
statistics could not be adduced. The arrests for 
drunkenness in various towns and counties are 
quoted, together with the number of drink-shops, 

| to show that in some places the arrests are more 
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Improvement is the order of the Age! 


PL nn i ie i a a ea 


The Christ 


Has been improved. 
TO-DAY 


MRS. HUNGERFORD’S STORY. 


A Millionaire’s Daughter on 
‘‘Sisterhood and Co-operation.” 


THE DEVIL OF ENGLAND. By Dr. Farrar. | 
Dr. Clifford’s Reply to Ganon Knox Little. E 
=e | 

| 


DR. STALKER. 


ian 
~ Commonwealth 


it contains 


Illustrated Interview. 
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numerous where the drinksho are fewer, and 
vice versa. The conclusion— it does not 
matter how many licences are issued—was in- 
sinuated rather than gravely asserted. The 
only way of capping this absurdity would be to 
hold that the minimum of licences is the maximum 
of drunkenness. The publicans are supposed 
to be astute, but their astuteness duals 
them when they circulate sophisms of this kind, 
which, if acted upon, would extinguish the 
licensing system, and throw open the liquor trade 
to unlimited competition. Is this the goal to which 
the licensed drink-sellers are driving ?” 
+ * # 

A petition in support of the Local Veto Bill is 
being promoted by the Primitive Methodists. . 
The local preachers of all the Methodist churches 
—Wesleyan, New Connexion, Primitive Metho- 
dist, Bible Christian, United Methodist Free 
Churches, and Wesleyan reformers—have been 
asked to take up the matter simultaneously, 
And as all these gentlemen have behind them 
the resolutions in support of the Veto Bill 

at their various annual conferences, as 
well as the example of their ministerial brethren 
who a year ago despatched an influential and 
encouragiog Local Veto petition to Government, 
it is believed that the petition now being pre- 
ared will be astrong one alike as to the number 
and quality of the signatories. 

* & * 


The last interview held by Frederick Douglass, 
the famous coloured orator and statesman, was 
with Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances 
Willard, in Washington. The last public meet- 
ing he attended was the presentation of the 
Polyglot Petition of the World’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, in Convention 
Hall, Washington ; and almost the last act Mr. 
Douglass performed was to present Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Willard with his auto- 
biography. The inscription in the copy given to 


| the American temperance leader was as follows : 
i To 


Frances Willard, my friend, and the friend 
of the oppressed everywhere, from Frederick 
Douglass.” 


A FASCINATING STORY 
By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,” 


“The Duchess,” “The 
Hoyden,” etc., etc. 


MRS. HUNGERFORD’S 


BEGINS 
TO-DAY 


The Christian 
Commonwealth. 


The Academy says: “ That 
delightful writer, the author 
of ‘ Phyllis,’ has given us a 
collection of novels which 
cannot fail to be popular.” 
The Atheneum says: “All 
women will envy and all men 
fall in love with her. Higher 
praise we surely cannot give.” 


For the First Two Chapters of 


“THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT” 


” See the ‘‘Christian Commonwealth. oe 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


The 
Every Thursday. 
O 


Ablest Contributors. 


ONE PENNY. 


The Best Home Paper. 


At all Newsagents. 


FFICE: 738, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL... 
30 WORDS ror 2s. * 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JouN pow & Oc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


oe 
APPY HOME SCHOOL—A 
el an’s daughter offers the above. 
Lovia care. Good education. Every 
attention. Terms £2 monthly, or nbd merge 
ly. Healthy. open in ood. — 
egar House, East Dul Road, 8.E. 


Ne SSS ee 
TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS 


FOR 28, 


isplayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
some datoouk Oo, Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


SS 
A’ LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PERANOE HOTEL, 


8q ’ . i 
Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, rite for 
“ Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘* How to Spend 
a Week in London,” 
monials post free. Telegrams, “« Healthiest,” 
London. 


Sa ne 
RETREAT FOR INEBRIATE WOMEN, 
THE Grove, FALLOWFIELD, NEAR 

MANCHESTER. : 
Beautifully situated in its own well-wooded 
grounds of three acres. Vacancies for two 
tadies.—For particulars apply to 
MaTRON. 


THE 


SHERLOCK'S 
Temperance Readings 


NOW READY, No. 1. 


“RED, WHITE, & BLUE.” 


By FREDK. SHERLOCK, 
Editor of Th: Church Monthly ; Author of 
“<Tilustrious Abstainers,” etc. 


With an Original Illustration by 
Gorpon Browns. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
London: “ CHurcnh MonTHLyY ” OFFIce, 


30 & 31, New Bridge St., Ludgave Circus, K.C, 
— nen 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 


30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., LaTESt TIME TUESDAY 


paceues GENERAL SERVANT 

WANTED.—Very comfortable home. 
Lady and gentleman and one child. 
Wages £13 to £14. Country girl preferred. 
.—Letters, L., 17, Osborne , 
Green, London. 


LADY, possessing organising 
« ability, and a good Temperance 

peaker WANTED in Manchester. 
One acquainted with the city and neigh bour- 
hood preferred.—Apply SECRETARY, 13, 
Temple Chambers, Brazenose Street, 
Manchester. 


AA | ee Cen enero ne 
| gery WANTING SERVANTS, 
and Servants Seeking SBituatione, 
should apply to Miss MauLDEn (late 
missionary), 97, Harrow Road, Paddington 
Green, whose office is well known and 
kiudly recommended by the Rev. G. F. 
Pentecost, D.D. Stamps for reply. 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT. 


Stroud 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, (TEA-LIKE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour, now with 
many beneficially taking the place of tea. 
Its active priuciple being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy with- 
out unduly exciting the system. 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS, 
JABKLLED: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 
=e es 


° TOOTH-AGHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


BUNTER'S. cers 


Si Saves Extraction. 

. Sleepless NightsPrevented 
Neuralgic Headache and ail : 

Nerve Pains removed by 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. NERVINE 


All Chemists, 18, 14d, 
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ONE PENNY. 


| EVERY THURSDAY. 


The Christan. 


(Established as “THE REVIVAL” in 1859. 
A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONTAINING 

Portraits and Biographical 

Notes and Comments on 

Daily Bible Headings. 

Records of Evangs istic Effort and Missionary 
Enterprise Throughout the World. 


London: MORGAN SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, EC. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagen . 


Sketches. 
Current Topics. 


A Safe and Speedy 


xy HAYMAN'’S | 1 ees 
BalsamStorchound fairies 


STOPS COLD. CURES COUGH. CONTAINS NO OPIUM. 
“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH.’— 
Mies GETHING, Beher, Surrey. 
“] HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 


Mr. ELI pe alae tags Eg yey Lamborne. 
Prepared by A- HAYMAN & CO., 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C,, and Sold by all Dealers. 
Bold Reerumheare. price 1/3} and 3/9. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. | [ADIES’ MATERNITY NURSE 

6a. or ok additional) Words |” monthe London Certificate. Middle 

‘Three insertions as two. ° aged. Abstainer. Good references. Terms 

Joun Happow & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. moderate,—-NuRSE WIGFIELD, Moorgate, 
AL EEA TEE 


Rotherham. 

OUNG LADY, LL.A. (St. A 
Avdrews), French and German, | 

acquired abroad, W.L.A. : 

B.W.T.A., desires appointment as 


retary or Librarian. ood references.— ‘and Hollis, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Apply W. 8., 894, Haddon’s Advertising Square, W. 


Agency, Balisbury Square, E.C. : PEQUIRED BY YOUNG GIRL 


: \ a Situation as Assistant or Worker 

ONTHLY, Medical, or Surgical | in Fancy or Draper’sShop. Have had 

Work wanted by late District Nurse | no former experience.—For full particulars 

at St. Matthew’s, Brixton. City of , write to E. Pappock, 4, Prideaux Road, 
London Hospital and 1.0.8. Diploma. ; Clapham Rise. 


Excellent references.—Mrs. Jonnson, Digby | 
A LADY, 


Institute, Bournemouth. 
havi Recipe of th st simple nat 
OOD PLAIN COOK. — Widow, l that will atouse cately’ 8 veneaid 


elderly, but active. Willing worker. SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 


drin's, but has taken pledge and been some ; reventing their appearance, 

months in service (to regain character) with | will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 
the lady who recommends her.—Apply, by application to Mrs. GRACE NEWTON, Verwood 
letter, A., 224, Evering Road, Olapton, N.E. illa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey | 


Mr. E. Sennyson Smith 


has just returned from what has been termed by the press a 
“'Triumphal Tour” in New Zealand and Australia for M1sston 
Wonk in this country. His dates are now booked up to April 5th, 
for Missions in London, Portsmouth, Luton, Frome, and Waltham- 
stow, and early application is desired for the remainder of April, 
May, and June. 


Mr. E. Tennyson Smith will probably rest during July and 
August, and re-commence work in September. As a result of 
Mr. Smith’s Missions in Australasia over 30,000 Pledges were 
taken, the number of Public-houses reduced in some districts, and 
Prohibition carried in others. 


For vacant dates and particulars apply to Mr. William Tarver, 
Clovelly, 18, Mundania Road, Honor Oak, 8.E. 


Just Out. Price Twopence. 


OME Order of your Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT’S 
NEW PAMPHLET, 


“WHY WE ATTACKED 
THE EMPIRE.” 


WHOLESALE OF 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON, TEMPLE Housk, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 
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PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- ver iach, 


MORNING THOUGHTS 


for OUR DAUGHTERS. 
Mrs. G. 8. REANEY, 


EDITOR OF 
“QUR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS,” 
A 


THIRD ED 
oth, fancy cover, 160 pp. 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, B.O. 


THE UNION 
SIGNAL, 


Published at the Woman's Temple in 
Chicago, by the Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association, is Edited by 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


LADY HENRY SOMBRSET, Oorre- 
sponding Editor, and Miss MARGARET 
BUDDUTH, Managing Editor. 


The price is G/G, post paid, per annum. 


The paper was founded in 1875, and is 
the literary child of the great Tempe- 
rance Crusade of Women. It is the 
official organ of the World’s and 
National W.O.T.U.; has subscribers in 
every civilised nation ; and fe doubtless 
read by half-a-million persons every 
week. Ite key note is ‘‘Home Pro- 
tection,” and its pages are mellow with 
the thought, affection, and purpose of 
that “organised mother-love” which 

is inspired by the Bpirit of God. 


i RECHERCHE 
i SIDE DISHES 


! For Breakfast, Luncheon, | 
| Dinner, and Supper, 
COMPRISING 
Hors ad’ Q@uvres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 


BY 


Gastronomy,’ ‘ r } 
] cipes,” ‘Menus and their Compilation,’ [fj 
i * Practical Household Recipes,’ etc. ' 


Thie work is divided into five principal | 
rts, treating upon Hors a’(Euvres \\! 
Eandwiches, Savo 'ry Dishes, Salads, a 


} the di 

W difficulty. 

Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publishers, 


ul JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverte 

i House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 

J. LL), 
e525) 


(lonit Cough-just use 


They at once check the cough and 
remove the cause-—-without any 
after effect. 


The[JnrivalledRemedy 


One gives relief; they w// cure, 
and they a not injure your 
ealth. 


Keatings Lozenges 


SOLD in TINS 13)4 EACH. 


SCALE OF 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
Trade advts, _... se .. —/- per inch, 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 

3/6 fifty-two. 

Page ... vas ee we £10 
Half-page ... £5 5s. 
Quarter a £3 158 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted... ... 30 words 1/6. 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant nee ... 30 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, as two. 

To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous advts. _—... ... 30 words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two, 


NOTE THIS.— 
THE LOW TERMS for 
Small Advertisements. 
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39 | “A SMALL SPOONFUL 


| with boiling water or milk, 

| will make a large breakfast 

cup of the most delicious, 

digestible, absolutely pure 
i 66 The Typical Cocoa of English NO and nourishing Cocoa, of 
CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” uses the finest flavour, entirely 


(As in many of ° 
the socalled | free from any admixture” 


The Analyst. Pere. seo 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.” — 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 1825. 


S 
wire “gy 9." 
A> . Oo 


IN FANTS, O in Patent 
Alr-tight Tins. 


| CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, | & 

| AND THE AGED. _ « Highly Nutritious.” —Zancet 
| Iresesossesesororereooosess | “ALL APPLICATIONS re 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & C€0., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C., 

The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman’s Signal,” 


+ AND FOR 
In Boxes, o44., ls. 13d.. and 2s. od. each, with full directions. A 
ROR AEE Te OO Re Oe eee “THE CHRISTIAN, “METHODIST TIMES, 
| “ FaMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “ REVIEW OF THE CHURCITIES,” 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” Etc, Ere, 


Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


in cae silence Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
r ONE shbamerraieecdl ectenoncs pa 


es eS OYTDSTSrr TSE SE ™ Hw wewe~w me 


Prevared only by the eer e 


* THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
aadtibboiiah Dab ibibias 


————— 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 
dicals at office rates. General 


FFF 994OF 4944949995999 F$4449444944 
ABU E  ¢ ee 


estimates sent on application. 
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